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Ay Although it was first introduced only two months ago, 


Hopper Feeder Apron No. 


has already won the enthusiastic acclaim of the industry 
and is in Operation today in many of the South's largest 
mills .. . proof that manufacturers were quick to appre- 
ciate the. advantages offered by this apron’s revolutionary 


design. 


if Elimination of the Usual Canvas Back 


(Accomplished by Using No. 8 Spiked Slat Alternating with No. 11 Plain Slat.) 


Reduces Collection of Lint and Thus Lessens Fire Hazard 


It Is Different—It Has Been Thoroughly Tested—It Has 
Been Found Decidedly Better. 


Write for Full Particulars 


QUICK DELIVERY — APRONS FOR STANDARD MACHINES IN STOCK 


TROY 


Phone 3-9831 CHARLOTTE, P.O. Box 1694 


index to Advertisers — Page 40 
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TOP FLIGHT QUALITY! 


U.S. makes but one grade of ring travelers—the best. In 
the many years of the company’s existence there never has 
been any compromise with a lesser product. Always there 
has been the sincere desire to make these travelers better. 
This desire has been reflected in a superior product, in ad- 
vancement in every field of spinning. There’s a U. S. Ring 


Traveler to meet your every requirement and in purchasing 


it you are assured that you have the finest traveler that 


money can buy regardless of the job it may be scheduled to 


handle. 

Write for Samples 5 Bo 

be 


RING TRAVELER 
COMPANY 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress. March 2. 1897. 
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REPRINT 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1940 
Water Tank Collapse Kills Five 


BEWARE 


Investigate Tank Erection and Maintenance 
Companies thru your Bank, War Production 
Board, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., or the F.B.I. 
before you have your tank worked on. 


Tas 


PO. Box 14 


‘DIXIE TANK AND BRIDGE co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
537 Third National Bonk Bldg. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE FOLLOWING 


Copyright 1943 


SHOP ON WHEELS 


Be Safe 


Don’t Gamble! 


A 100,000 Gallon Water 
Tank Holds Four Hundred 
Tons of Water, Which Is 
Equal in Weight to Four 
Large Railroad Locomotive 
Engines. 


This weight is carried and bal- 
anced on four steel legs from 50 
to 250 feet above the ground, so 
therefore, we suggest that you 
keep your tank in first class con- 
dition at all times to protect you 
and your fellow taxpayers from 
property damage and loss of lives. 


One of the largest organizations of its kind in the industry. A completely equipped and 
efficiently operating reliable company, brings you competent tank maintenance at the 
lowest possible cost with full protection to you and your city by carrying workmen’s com- 
pensation and public liability insurance. 
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TAMPA. FLORIDA GREENVILLE, S. C 
" Box No. 1642 Box No. 402 Box No. 522 Box No. 1423 Box No. 1074 
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More than nine 
miners, 


te keep the eal 


COKE 


GENERAL COAL GOES TO WAR— 
hundred of 


machinist 
and 
ypserve inthe armed forces. Those 
of we left behind gladly “Ch 
rolling 


ntives ha 


our men 
salesmen, en- 
anaw ered 


clerks. 


me Ranke” 


Ree.U.S. Pat. orf. 


High grade gas, by-product and steam coal 
from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 

A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet exacting stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Rail- 
road. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., 
and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


ANTHRACITE 


dmuralt 
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Kentucky 
GENCO of producing districts. 


Hi 

High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal—Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sew ell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va. 
. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domes- 
tic coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Ken- 
tucky, on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number 


Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


Branches 


N. C. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE, 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK 
NORFOLK 
PITTSBURGH 
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Rayon Warp-Tying. by Portable Machine 


AYON warp can be replen- 
ished at the loom by using a 
Barber-Colman Model “LS” 
Portable Warp Tying Machine. This 
machine is compactly designed so it 


will work directly back of the loom in 
alleys as narrow as 12”. It is light and 
sturdily built and can be easily and 
quickly moved from one location to 
another. It is hand-operated and ties- 
in the warp in sections, each section or 
load being approximately 15” wide. 
The knotting mechanism, which in- 
cludes a “stumbler” to eliminate miss- 
ing any ends, is normally operated at 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 
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about 300 knots a minute. Since the 
machine will handle as fine as 40 den- 
ier yarn, all parts are precision made to 
extremely close standards and fully in- 
terchangeable. A good operator can be 
trained in a short time, requiring prin- 
cipally the ability to be careful and pay 
attention to significant detail. The pic- 
ture shows one load being completed, 
the operator making an inspection of 
the uniform row of knots before clear- 
ing the machine for the next load. 
Bulletin F-1256-4, which will be sent 
promptly on request, will describe this 
machine to you in greater detail. 


«GREENVILLE, C., U.S.A. 


For Example... 


From our field records, we cite 
this experience of a rayon goods 
manufacturer working 100% on 
war material: 
Yarn Counts 75 to 150 


denier rayon 


No. of Ends 2500 to 10,000 
Knots Tied 

per Hour 4000 to 8500 
Sley 56 to 280 


Comparison of loom hours lost 
per week due to stoppage for re- 
plenishment of warp: 

Before installing warp 


tying machine 325 
After installing warp 
tying machine 50 


Loom Hours Saved 
per Week 275 
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Kuow When Tm Licked” 


ADMITTED LAPPING-UP 


One of the most bothersome of the Spinning Frame 
Gremlins has given up the ghost. Where rolls are covered 
with Spinna Calf, there’s no trouble from Lapping-Up. 


‘What I can't understand,’’ complained Lapping-Up, 
‘is how a material that has such a positive drafting sur- 
face can be so smooth that it never ‘catches’ the fibres. 
You wouldn't think you could get high frictional ca- 
pacity and smoothness in the same material, but you do.” 


All the Spinning Frame Gremlins hate Spinna Calf. 
Its triple-resiliency* means that Hard Ends and Hollowing- 
Out can't get in their dirty work. There's no chance for 
Eyebrows to mess up quality. It has a ‘‘no-lick’’ finish, 
repelling Static. And Old Man Wear has a hard time with 
that tight-grained calfskin surface. 

Don't let the gremlins get your goat. Give your roll 
coverer orders to use Lawrence Spinna Calf. 


*1, The individual fibres compress and recover. 2, The fibre network 
adjusts itself to strain, and recovers. 3, The air in between is expelled, 
then returns. No other matcrial has all three forms of 


resiliency plus Spinna Calf's strong wearing surface 


SPINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERING 


its Restlient 
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Important News of a Ring Twisterfo 


The ATWOOD 
RING TWISTER 


The Atwood Ring Twister, Model 10 (and the of twist and avoidance of waste in process. The 
even more heavily constructed Model 11) repre- Atwood Model 10 and Model 11 Ring Twisters } : 
sent a natural and logical development. Atwood now bring you all of the well established Atwood 
Ring Twisters have always had virtually complete advantages for the larger packages and heavier 
responsibility for the twisting of the finest and yarns. 


most expensive yarns calling for extreme accuracy Here are some of them: 


| Individual Control Of Each Spindle And Feed Roll Unit — greatly increasing the ease 
* and efficiency with which the operator can do her work. 


2 Waste Of Yarn Minimized —- the Atwood stop motion halts the spindle and feed_ 
* rolls instantly whenever a single end breaks in the plying operation. Its action 6 
is sensitive and sure. Knots can be tied in single ends. No more dirty yarn. 4 


J 3 Operation Is Really Convenient every part of the Atwood Ring Twister is easy 
’ * to get at. Creeling is accomplished without reaching or straining. Threading up 
is done easily and quickly on the individual feed rolls for each spindle. 


4 Single Drive —- Uniform Spindle Speed. The Atwood Ring Twister employs a 

* single belt drive delivering equal driving power to each and every spindle. 

There is no opportunity for drive variation throughout the long life of the endless, 
lapless belt. Constant spindle speed for the entire machine is always assured. ~ 
When one spindle is stopped, no other spindle is affected. ) 


(with service star) 4 
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Ends Totally Enclosed But Readily Accessible —- Gearing and builder motion are 
neatly protected against dirt and damage. Big doors assure complete convenience 
of lubrication and inspection. The same goes for the motor drive at the other end. 


Many Construction ‘‘Ptus’’ Features The Atwood Ring Twister is unusually com- 
pact, takes minimum floor space. Traversing thread boards are standard equip- 
ment. So are full-length separators. Lifter rods are an integrally mounted part of 
the rigid midstand; no extra brackets are employed. The entire machine is built 


to ‘take 


Extreme Flexibility—Fits Your Requirements Like A Glove—Traverse up to9'» inches. 
Any ring size up to 5° inches. Any desired spindle spacing. Your choice of a 
variety of feed roll types. Any type of creel —- for cakes, cones, bobbins or tubes. 


Spindle speed is limited only by the ceiling on the ring twisting principle. Change 
or reversal of twist is accomplished in a jiffy. Builder Motion provides for virtually 
any type of take-up package. 


for RAYON, SPUN RAYON, WORSTED oz COTTON YARNS 


NOW * a good time 
to become fully 
informed as to the operating 
and economic advantages 
of the ATWOOD Ring 
Twister for your yarns. We 
are prepared to discuss 
them with you. Just say the 
word, 
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Tough (tuf) — having the quality of flexi- 
bility without brittleness; yielding to force 
without breaking; capable of resisting 
great strain, 


as in » 


Yes, the call is for quality—in our men 
and in our products. The exclusive patent- 
ed Tufferizing Process is your guarantee 
of quality Card Clothing. It cuts the wires 
even in length and free from burrs. It forms 
them with accurate, square crowns. It spaces 
them evenly and parallel in the famous 
Tuffer foundation. 


The tougher the carding 
—the more you need TUFFER. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants . Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Branch Offices Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas 
Canadian Agents Colwoo! Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk 
Cards @ WNapper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at al! plants. Lickerins and 
Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
wired at Southern Plant ®© Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special 
Hand Stripping Cards © Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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Nerrow fabrics, for 
Navy porachute har- 
ness and rubber boots, 
for which we are dye- 


ing multi-ply yarns. 


THE FRANKLIN PROCESS “SHUTTLE” SYSTEM 


MADE TO ORDER FOR THE EMERGENCY! 


Although planned for peace it so happens that our Yarn 
Dyeing Service is “made to order” for the present emer- 
gency, in that it consists of FOUR dye houses in widely 
separated, strategic textile centers. If we are too busy 
to handle a rush order in one dye house, we transfer 
the order to one of our affiliated plants that is not so 
busy. No matter which plant does the work, the same 


formula and the same dyeing procedure is used. Thus 


standardized quality is assured and the customer gets 
prompt service. 

We hope that the ravages of war or any other catas- 
trophe will not cripple any of our plants, but if this should 
happen, our other three plants have capacity to carry 
on in its place. It's Good Insurance to use our Service. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS; Custom Yarn Dyers — Colored 
Yarns; Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, Chatta- 
nooga; New York Representative, 40 Worth Street; 
Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe Street. 
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Added years of service result from a thorough cleaning and 
painting, but painting over the surface without a thorough 


c'eaning, is a waste of time and money. 


We have the best equipment obtainable for cleaning and repair- 
ing tanks, towers and standpipes. We offer our inspection and 
estimating service without cost or obligation, and if work is 
required, our efficient, well-trained crew will do the job quickly, 


with a minimum of bother to you. 


Insurance Carried at All Times 
With Nationally Known Companies 


Mill and City Reierences As to Financial Responsibility and 
Workmanship. 


NEGLECT 


Heavy Toll 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


4—-20,000-gallon elevated tanks in gcod condi.ion 


Also a number of various size steel tanks from 8,000 to 20,000 
gal. capacity, suitable for use in dyehouses and bleacheries. 


Write or call for full information 


— Since 1930 — 


is taking a 


In 


Interior corrosion is a deadly enemy 
to water tanks, resulting in premature 
replacement or at least, costly repairs. = 


> 


‘ 
> 
Under the rough surface pictured here, the metal is 
pitted and the longer this condition exists, the deeper eT 
the pitting. 


The work done by the machine pictured above is equiv- 
a ent to sand-blasting but is faster and less expensive. 


McLEAN 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 


BOX 1062 


GASTONIA, N.C. sg 
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See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-40 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Principal Foreign Countries 


THIS 1S NO. 


40 OF A SERIES ON 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in Winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


STOPPING LEVER WHEEL 
No. 50 Winding Machine 


Due to the extreme amount of service 
which the Stopping Lever Wheel is required 
to perform, it is necessary that it be checked 
regularly for wear. An irregularly worn or 
ridged Wheel may cause excessive pressure 
against the package, thus lessening the ef- 
fectiveness of the differential pressure ar- 
rangement. 

There should be a clearance of between 
.003" to .009" between the face of the Wheel 


Fig. 1. No. 50 Stopping Lever Wheel 


IMPROVED COP FORMER 
ASSEMBLY 


No. 90 Winding Machine 


The latest design of Cop Former As- 
sembly includes the following parts: 


| Cop Former 90-1070-8 


Pawl Arm Stop 90-2108-3 
Screw SC-1097 
Washers (2) WA-774 


The new Cop Former is made heavier 
and stronger than the old Former 90-1070. 


‘Left: face next to Cam Shaft Bushing, 


showing lapped hub. Right: back of Wheel. 


and the hub of the Traverse Frame. This 
clearance results from the fact that the Cam 
Shaft Bearing (on which the Traverse 
Frame is pivoted) extends from .003” to 
.009" beyond the Traverse Frame. If the 
bearing surface or face of the Stopping 
Lever Wheel which contacts the Cam Shaft 
Bushing becomes worn or ridged, it may 
bind against the Traverse Frame, in which 
case the Wheel should be replaced. (If the 
binding is due to a worn Cam Shaft Bush- 
ing, the latter can be drifted forward to ob- 
tain the desired clearance. ) 

When a new Stopping Lever Wheel is 
turned as far as it will go by hand, the dis- 
tance between the face of the Wheel and 
the hub of the Traverse Frame is correct, 
and the Traverse Frame will be free 
to move. 

Wheel No. 50-1271-25X (standard equip- 
ment) is made from hardened steel, lapped 
on the inside face to insure smoothness and 
wearability. Furthermore, because the 
Wheel is made the way a gear is made, the 
serrations are exactly even, the hole is cen- 
tralized, and the Wheel runs true. So it is 
easy to set the Stopping Lever (50-2094-3), 
and uniform stopping at each point is ac- 
complished. 


BOSTON 
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It will not bend in ordinary use. In addi- 
tion, the triangular-shaped portion with 
which the Thread Guide Holder Frame 
contacts, is much longer, making it pos- 
sible to produce a bobbin with a longer 
heel (desirable for certain yarns). 
Between the Former and the knurled 
Holder are two soft brass Washers. They 


allow the harder parts which they contact 
to grip better when tightened, thus keeping 
the Former from getting out of position. 

The Pawl Arm Stop has been redesigned, 
is made of much heavier stock, and is much 
more rigid than older parts. 

Despite the fact that we have sent ‘out 
these details in a previous issue of “Getting 
the Most from Winding,’’ some users con- 
tinue to order the older and much lighter 
Cop Former (90-1070) and Pawl Arm Stop 
(90-2108). For these customers, we can fur- 
nish old-style Cop Formers and Paw! Arm 
Stops made of the same heavy stock as the 
atest-designed parts and with the old-style 
off-set construction. These are shown as 
‘‘Combination” in Fig. 2. This heavier 
old-style Cop Former carries the number 
90-1070-12, the Pawl Arm Stop number is 
90-2108-4, and the Screw is SC-1098. 

However, recommended procedure is to 
use the standard assembly which will 
eliminate undue wear, breakage or mal- 
adjustment, and will insure formation of a 
perfectly-wound base on the bobbin. 


SPECIAL WINDING PROBLEMS 


We have solved many unusual winding 
problems during recent years, and there is 
every evidence to indicate that many new 
ones will develop in the post-war era when 
we will again be free to design and supply 
such special devices and mechanisms as 
may be necessary to meet the new con- 
ditions. 

In the meantime, much can be accom- 
plished with such parts as are now avail- 
able, and if you have any difficulty in wind- 
ing we urge you to present your problem to 
us. We maintain a Winding Room where a 
great many sample and experimental 
windings of all types of textile yarns are 
made yearly. Mills are invited to avail 
themselves of this service. 


Fig.2. Left: Standard assembly. Center: Combination. Right: Obsolete. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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BIG PUSH ABROAD 


needs all-out support at 
home. To keep TEXTILE 
machinery in peak produc- 
tion use... 


SINCLAIR TEXTILE 


LUBRICANTS. Lily 
White Oijls reduce spindle 
drag and power loss. No-Drip 
Lubricants stay put on roll 
necks. Sinclair Greases for 
pressure fitted plain bearings 
are water soluble and neutral 
in color. Sinclair also furnish- 
es quality oils for Knitting 
Machinery. 


Write for Service Factor" —a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 
2540 West Cermak ROAD 10 West 51st Srreer RIALTO BLDG. 573 West Peacurree Srreer Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New Yor City Kansas ATLANTA Fr. 
14 ; July 15, 1943 @ TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Joe W 


RDINARILY, Joe Werthan’s title reads as follows: 
() President of Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
joe Werthan, together with his brothers, Howard as secre- 
tary and Albert as treasurer, has spent a great deal of time 
seeing that the company’s 47,348 spindles and 1.165 looms 
are kept busy on sheetings and bag goods. 

But lately—since December of last year—Joe Werthan 
has been spending more and more time on a very engaging 
hobby, that of sponsoring and operating Joe Werthan's 
Service Men’s Center at Nashville. Properly speaking, it’s 
not a hobby. It is now part of Joe Werthan's business to be 


A view of Joe Werthan’s Service Men's Center. 


continually figuring out something else to do for the men 
in service who constantly flock to Nashville from the many 
military camps in the surrounding territory. 

The service men’s center is located at 2222 and 2224 
Elliston Place, and is composed of two spacious old three- 
story colonial homes and one club house. The property ts 
located in an exclusive and quiet section of the city on a 
large plot of ground. 

At the present time, the center is furnishing beds for 
approximately 1,000 soldiers, sailors and marines each 
week, besides showers for a large number who are unable 
to spend the night. It is open 24 hours a day. 

Sunday mornings are something extra special at Joe 
Werthan’s Service Men's Center, for this is when coffee and 
doughnuts are served to the guests in the coffee shop, which 
iS equipped with the most modern improvements. Young 
women from the bagging firm’s office and factory serve the 
coffee and doughnuts, who like their busy boss are enthusi- 
astically donating their spare time in order to make short 
leaves and furloughs more pleasant for uniformed men. 
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erthans Service Mens Club 


The buildings in cold months are properly ventilated and 
heated with stokers, so that any desired temperature can be 
maintained throughout the day and night. Fire protection 
is furnished by Nashville firemen, who are stationed in the 
buildings at night to take care of any emergency. 

The center is located only a short distance from the city’s 
metropolitan area, which can be reached by a short walk or 
by catching a street bus a block away. Churches of all de- 
nominations are within three to five blocks of the center. 


Hostesses are stationed at the center to answer all ques: 
tions. Since its opening, there have been no disturbances of 
any kind at the center. All soldier, sailor and marine guests 
are put on their honor to use the center as they would their 
own homes. No charges of any kind are made for any- 
thing, all accommodations being absolutely free to the men. 
Other service lounges in Nashville, especially those not 
offering sleeping quarters, co operate with Joe Werthan’'s 
service Men's Center, and often reserve beds by telephon- 
ing the management. 


All phases of running the center are under the personal 
supervision of Joe Werthan’s with assistance coming from 
members of the bag plant’s executive staff and their wives. 

For the guests, the buildings are not just places to sleep 
and chew the fat. The original mantles and open fireplaces 
as well as crystal chandeliers have been retained. To add to 
the beauty of the surroundings the original winding stair. 
ways, paneled woodwork and high-ceilinged rooms have 
been left intact. 

One of the larger rooms is being used for a lounge, 
which is furnished with comfortable couches and chairs. in 
addition to writing desks for the men, the usual cookies, 


Ping-pong and pool in the recreation room. 


No. 10 
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cigarettes, candy, pretzels, apples, peanuts and popcorn. 

Another large room is used for recreation, and contains 
a pool table, ping-pong table and facilities for numerous 
other games such as chess and checkers. 

All other rooms are used as sleeping quarters. Two hun- 
dred and fifty substantial iron beds are ready for use each 
night. All furnishings, such as mattresses, pillows and 
Army blankets are new. The mattresses and sheets were 
made to Joe Werthan’s specifications. No man is allowed 
to use linen or towels more than once: sheets and pillow 
cases are changed daily. All floors have showers with hot 
and cold water, lavatory and shaving facilities and ice 
water. 


Coffee and doughnuts on a Sunday morning, not served in bed, 
but gladly handed out over the counter by company officials 
and employees. Joe Werthan is shown at right behind counter. 


4 


Each of the 250 beds is numbered. and can be reserved 


= © 


by telephone or by appearing at the center. Separate accom- : 


modations are provided for 12 officers of the armed forces. 
The only restriction asked by the center of its guests ts that 
they not smoke in the sleeping rooms. This, obviously, is 2. 
for their own protection. 
Pre-war Army maneuvers throughout Tennessee made 

Joe Werthan realize that soldiers off duty in Nashville were ; 
having to sleep in bus and train stations, hotel lobbies, or 
wherever there might be room. Joe Werthan decided to do 


The lounge, for writing letters, songs, the company of young 
women employees of Werthan Bag Corp., or just plain lazy something about the situation. He did. 


sitting around. 


PRACTICAL TEXTILE 


PART FOURTEEN 


By THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of the Textile School, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


An explanation and illustrations of granite weaves Fig. 204 illustrates the eight harness sateen. 

are presented in this installment of Dean Nelson's Fig. 205 illustrates the eight harness sateen with one spot 
series on the designing of textiles. The next subject added to the side of each dot in the ground weave. 

taken up will be checkerboard effects. : Fig. 206 illustrates the eight harness sateen with one spot 


added to the top of each dot in the ground weave. 
Fig. 207 illustrates the eight harness sateen weave with 
mixed and broken up effects. The more irregular the the spot added to both side and top of the ground weave. 
weaves are, the better effects they produce. These effects Fig. 208 illustrates the complete design by the addition 
are often derived from a sateen basis. The following illus- of another spot to Fig. 207. 
trations will show step by step how to make granite weaves. 


HE object in making granite weaves is to produce 


gr cs Cons ruc Cc ro a Sa een AaSIS are ma 4 ‘yy tt 
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The weaves given at Figures 205 and 206 are often 
on this principle. The square dots in the illustrations indi- called double sateens and are used in making sateen checks 
cate the sateen weave used, the round spots indicate the as this allows the filling to go into the fabric easier. 

made to obtain the granite weave. A larger effect can be obtained by having the sateen 
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4. Elasticity after 
sizing... 


The greater the amount of elasticity that 
can be preserved in a sized warp, the more 
it will stretch under tension. A non-elastic 
warp is more likely to break on the loom. 


It is natural that a size coating will de- 
crease the natural elasticity of the warp, but 
our aim is to provide a sizing which will 
show lowest possible decrease in elongation, 
while at the same time increasing the break- 
ing strength from 20% to 30% over that of 
the unsized warp. 


Examples taken from Houghton Size 
Check-up Tests show unsized elongation of 
about 5%, compared to sized elongation of 
from 3% to 4%. The percentage of decrease 
thus is between 20% and 35%, which com- 
pares with elongation losses up to 50% with 
competitive sizes. 


This is another important point in favor of 
HOUGHTO-SIZE. Ask the Houghton Man 
for the complete story. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N.C. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 
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weave on alternate threads and picks, and extra spots added 
as in previous examples, or in any order desired. For 
ground weaves in cotton goods exceptionally good effects 
are obtained especially when using rayon or mercerized 
yarns for filling 

Fig. 209 illustrates the five harness sateen arranged on 
alternate threads and picks. 

Fig. 210 illustrates the complete design by adding extra 
spots 

Fig. 211 illustrates another design constructed on this 
principle. 

Another system of making these weaves is first to decide 
on the number of threads and picks on which to make the 
pattern, then divide the number into four divisions. In two 
of the divisions put any small effect, and in the other divi- 
sions put the reverse of this effect. Figs. 212, 213, 214 and 
215 illustrate this principle. 
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212 213 214 215 
These weaves are also produced by rearranging twill 
weaves in sateen order. The following illustrations will 


explain the princ iple. 


+ 


2 
216 217 219 220 
Fig. 216 illustrates the regular twill weave. 


Fig. 217 illustrates this twill weave rearranged in eight 
harness sateen order as follows, 1, 4, 7, 2, 5, 8..3, 6. 

Such fabrics as dresses, blouses, smocks, pajamas, skirts, 
suits, are made by using granite weaves. The face of these 
fabrics have a somewhat rough or what is sometimes called 
oatmeal” eftect. 

The following samples will illustrate different fabrics 
made from these weaves. 

Fig. 218-A is.an all-cotton black and white suiting hav- 
ing ends arranged as follows: 60 black, 60 white in warp 
filling, 40 picks black and 40 picks white. The weave for 
this fabric is illustrated at Fig. 219. 

Fig. 218-B is an all-cotton fabric used for pajamas, 
smocks and summer dresses. The ends are arranged 80 
pic ks pink, eight white, 80 green and eight white. The 


picks are arranged 72 pink, eight white, 72 green and eight 


white. The weave is illustrated at Fig. 220. 


221 222 223 


Fig. 218-C is a cotton warp rayon filling fabric for sum- 
mer wear and can be used for dresses, pajamas, smocks, etic. 
The ends in this fabric are arranged eight white, four lav- 
ender, eight yellow, four gray, eight pink, twelve light blue, 
four white, eight red, four tan, eight dark blue, four red 


and twelve green. Fig. 221 illustrates the weave used for 
the fabric. 

Fig. 218-D is an all-cotton dress goods fabric. The ends 
and picks are arranged as follows: 64 black, 24 yellow, six 
black, 42 white, six black, 52 red, six black, 16 yellow, six 
black and six white. It is made on 12 harness shafts. The 
weave is illustrated at Fig. 222. 

Fig. 218-E is a dress goods fabric made from two-ply 
cotton warp. The filling is a combination of worsted and 
cotton end, the worsted twisting around the cotton, It is 
made on 16 harness shafts from the weave illustrated at 


218-A 


216-E 
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Prepare them for Shifts! 


HEN YOU CHANGED from one shift to three, 
you began crowding 3 years of wear into 
one calendar year of operation! 

You’ve got to condition your machines for full- 
time operation. You can’t expect them to stand the 
gaff with “good enough” lubricants. 

On such important production units as geared 

motors make sure you are us- 
ing a Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil. 


This member of the famous Gargoyle “family” has 
the chemical stability to stand up under “round- 
the-clock” operation. This means...freedom from 
emulsions and sludge ...long oil life... and long, 
trouble-free gear life, too! 

In fact, Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil is ideal for en- 
closed circulation-oiled and splash-oiled gears. 
Forty-eight hours a week—or 168 hours—this oil 
will provide dependable lubrication. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. — Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. « White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. » Magnolia Petroleum Company * General Petroleum Corporation of California 


CALL SOCONY-VACUUM 
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Processed Synthetic 


By ALLISON FITZGERALD 


Part Seven of a Series on Wartime Dyeing 


FENHE present era of synthetic fabrics has been of general 

development; first, the weaving and dyeing of all vis- 
cose rayon fabrics such as French crepes and flat goods, and 
second, the acetate-viscose rayon fabrics that were devel- 
oped as inexpensive crepes and that practically replaced the 
pure silk crepes, as well as many new types of flat goods. 
Now the trend is toward plain weaves, twills and herring- 
bones on mixed constructions using two or more synthetic 
fibers together or in combination with natural fibers such as 
cotton or wool. 

The synthetic fabrics first introduced to the trade were 
practically all viscose goods, and dyeing and finishing 
plants started processing according to the type of plant and 
goods they had finished before. If it was an old silk finish. 
ing plant, the viscose rayon goods were all processed as the 
plant had dyed and finished silk; and if it was a cotton fin- 
ishing plant, then the dyer used the regular cotton dyeing 
and finishing method. So the consumer received a varied 
assortment of dyed viscose rayon fabrics, both in the crepes 


and flat goods. 


Handled Like Silk 


By the time the acetate-viscose rayon crepes were intro- 
duced to the dyeing and finishing plants, most of the cotton 
finishing plants had burned their fingers and-they did not 
try the processing of these crepe goods. 

Most of the original work on handling of acetate-viscose 
rayon crepes took place in the silk dyeing plants located at 
Paterson, Lodi and Passaic, N. J., and in Pennsylvania. 


These plants had the silk processing, dyeing and finishing 


More Dyestulls Restricted 


The War Production Board recently extended re- 
strictions on the sale and use of dyestuffs and pig- 
ments to cover all but four specific dyes used in paints 
and printing inks, and has required an additional two 
per cent reduction in the total value of dyestuffs ex 
ported or delivered for export from the United States 
to any country other than Canada. 

Prior to the amendment there were more than 250 
colors exempted from domestic restrictions. Another 
change in Dyestufts and Organic Pigments Order No. 
1 M-103 includes the provision for a 21-day extension 
over a specific quota period to provide for possible 


delays in shipment. 


equipment, so it was for this reason that the processing, 
dyeing and finishing of the acetate-viscose crepe fabrics has 
followed along the same ideas used in the handling of pure 
silk goods. 

The introduction of spn viscose rayon yarns into synthetic 
fabrics has gradually changed the construction of these 
goods until now many rayon finishing plants are dyeing and 
finishing only a small proportion of crepe goods made of 
filament yarns as compared to plain weaves, twills and her- 
ringbone goods constructed of blends using 60-80 per cent 
spun viscose rayon yarn plus mixtures of cotton, acetate 
and wool. Recently, aralac, spun acetate and pigmented fil- 
ament acetate yarns have been added to the various blends 
for producing these specially synthetic fabrics. 

These changes in the construction of present-day syn- 
thetic fabrics have brought about many changes in the wet 
processing, dyeing and finishing of these goods. The buy- 
ing public bought the first type of all-viscose rayon goods 
because they were shiny and ‘‘silk-like,”’ and then the ace- 
tate-viscose rayon crepes were eagerly sought because the 
goods were less expensive than pure silk crepes. This per- 
mitted women buyers to have two or more crepe dresses for 
the price that they had paid for a silk one. 

Dyers and converters were able to sell the public on the 
pretty appearance and the cheapness of these first synthetic 
fabrics, but they then began to want better fastness and 
with these demands, the dyeing and finishing plants called 
in the technical dyestuff and chemical company representa- 
tives to help them work out better all round fastness for 
these new synthetic fabrics. 


New Requirements 


The plant chemists lined up the new fastness require- 
ments and what they should do if the finishing plants were 
to keep on dyeing and finishing synthetic fabrics. These 
new requirements were: 

(1) Fastness to light—(40 fadeometer hours). 

(2) Fastness to washing—(No. 2 and No. 3 Wash 

Tests, 1942 A.A.T.C.C. Year Book, page 211). 
(3) Fastness to atmospheric gases on acetate rayon- 
(A.A.T.C.C. Tentative Method, 1942 Year Book, 
page 290). 

(4) Fastness to wet and dry crocking—(A.A.T.C.C. 
1942 Year Book, page 239). 

(5) Fastness to perspiration, acid and alkaline—(A.A. 
T.C.C. 1942 Year Book, page 229). 

(6) Fastness to hot pressing—freedom from changing 

shade on hot ironing. 
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The accelerated tempo of modern scientific research is 
crowding discovery on discovery. From the free materials 
of nature the versatile spinneret is extruding substi- 
tutes for silk and cotton and wool. The fabrication of 

. these fibers demands the utmost ingenuity of the 


textile mill. And the coloring of these synthetic 


J fabrics presents formidable problems to the 


industry. The Technical Research Laboratory 
- of General Dyestuff Corporation is today pro- / 
viding invaiuable solutions to the problems j 


of coloring these man-made miracles. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATI 


ON-NEW YVORK 
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(7) Control of the residual shrinkage to a low of one 
to two per cent allowance as on better quality proc- 
essed cotton goods—(A.A.T.C.C. Shrinkage Test, 
1942 Year Book, page 244). 

To meet these new fastness and residual shrinkage re- 
quirements took a great deal of careful study, analysis of 
technical recommendations on dyestuff and chemical finish- 
ing agents, and the planning and carrying through of these 
tests, both in the laboratory and plant. Then after the tests 
had been carried through on a small lot of goods, these ex- 
perimental methods had to be worked out for full size plant 
production basis so that costs could be figured as to chemi- 
cals, labor, time required to process and finish goods satis- 
factorily, and finally, the checking of the finished fabrics 
by impartial testing companies for a final judgment. 


A Difficult Task 


Taking up each of the requirements in the order listed, 
the plant chemists and dyers found that they had a very 
difficult job on their hands when it came to meeting all of 
these fastness requirements, and they quickly found out 
from plant and laboratory tests that they would be limited 
to a small number of suitable dyestuffs for both the spun 
viscose and acetate, as these were the two chief synthetic 
fibers to consider. 

Fastness to Light—There are many acetate and direct 
dyestuffs that possess good light fastness in self or straight 
shades; but when placed in a compound shade, they tend to 
show up poorly on a severe light test of 40 fadeometer 
hours. This is a problem that our best physical and organic 
dyestuff chemists have not been able to overcome or to im- 
prove. So it put the plant dyer and chemist back to the old 
“trial and test’ method until they found various color com- 
binations that met these 40 fadeometer hour light tests in 
various shades ranging from pastels to heavy ones. After 
they met the light fastness tests, these color combinations 
had to show uniform rate of exhaust on all dyeing opera- 
tions, such as the jig, dyebeck and padding; otherwise they 
would not be satisfactory to use. Then it was found that 


Soap Extender Is Developed 


Of timely interest to the textile industry is the de- 
velopment of a soap extender by Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. The cost of this 
new product—Burk-Schier PWT— is said to be less 
than that of soap, yet may be substituted pound for 
pound for a considerable percentage of soap custom- 
arily used. Woolen and worsted mills have reported 
tha tsuperior results at a saving are obtainable with 
PWT by replacing three ounces of soap in the filling 
and scouring formula with three ounces of Burk- 
Schier PWT, retaining the usual amount of soda ash. 
Other claims are that the soap stock has added deter- 
gency and is kept fluid; the problem of starting up 
with jelled or solid soap stock is eliminated; wetting 
is faster; dirt, soil and grease are readily removed and 
held in suspension for quick rinsing. 

Burk-Schier PWT may be applied to yarn, hosiery 
and piece goods of rayon and cotton. It is available 
in quantity for immediate delivery, or samples and 
further data may be had upon request to the company. 


some colors show good exhaust rates on light and medium 
shades but poor on heavy ones, so the dyers then had to be 
careful when they used the various colors so as not to run 
the dye costs out of line. 

Another interesting angle in the study of light and wash 
fastness was observed: that is, it was best to use colors for 
the viscose rayon and cotton that left the acetate rayon un- 
stained and the same was true for acetate colors in leaving 
cotton and viscose rayon clean. The chief reason for this 
was that when the acetate was stained by the direct colors 
or the viscose and cotton was stained by acetate, that prac- 
tically every light and wash test showed poor results as 
compared to dyestuffs that were free from staining; and 
this was true on chemically similar color prototypes where 
one lot stained and the other did not. The reason for this 
reduction in light and wash fastwess was that the color 
causing the staining of the acetate, viscose or cotton fibers, 
is in such a case an impurity that may be a partially com- 
pleted dyestuff and it does not possess any degree of fast- 
ness to light and washing. It thus lowers the fastness of the 
dyed shade according to the proportion of color that it rep- 
resents in the dyed shade. For this reason, rayon dyers are 
very fussy now about their acetate and direct colors. They 
want them free of staining the others and they are right in 
expecting it, otherwise they will lower their fastness prop- 
erties. 

Another factor that the plant chemist and finisher must 
decide is to use only finishing agents for shrinkage control 
that show the least effect on light and other fastness proper- 
ties, as it has been observed that finishers may reduce the 
light fastness of direct dyed shades noticeably if too high a 
percentage of urea formaldehyde is applied for shrinkage 
control and the goods are aged too long a period. This per- 
centage of the various chemicals and timing of ageing must 
be carefully checked and goods finished uniformly if light 
requirements are to be maintained. 

Fastness to Washing—To obtain direct dyed spun rayon 
that will meet an A.A.T.C.C. Number Two or Three Wash 
Test is a difficult job, especially on heavy shades, but on 
acetate dyed shades the job is much easier as direct dyeing 
acetate colors are much faster to washing than even the fast- 
est direct colors. 

Plant tests showed it was advisable to aftertreat with for- 
maldehyde many of the direct colors selected for good light 
fastness, as this improved their wash fastness noticeably on 
spun rayon fabrics and does not affect the acetate or wool 
colors that may be used for dyeing the acetate, wool or 
aralac. 

Wartime restrictions have made formaldehyde rather dif- 
ficult to obtain, so the use of aldehyde salts such as Ama- 
form R (American Aniline) gives similar wash fastness 
improvement as formaldehyde. 


Various dyestuff companies have prepared special. types 
of direct colors that possess very good light fastness, leav- 
ing acetate white or faintly stained on heavy shades and 
meet most of the fastness requirements listed in this article. 
These colors are dyed directly and are aftertreated with for- 
maldehyde or aldehyde salts. Some of the leading types of 
this class are: Benzoform—General Dyestuff, Polyform— 
DuPont, Carbide—Ciba, Formal—Geigy, Calcoform—Cal- 
co, Viscoform—Sandoz, and Formanil—American Aniline. 


Another group of selected and specially prepared direct 
colors aftertreatable with copper sulfate and acetic acid have 


(Continued an Page 42) 
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Worth 10 Lbs. of Cure Too late” 


More production NOW. Thats what the Victory Program ? 


replacements now may prevent serious breakdowns later on. 


‘ Gemands. If you're already rumning three shifts, how can 
% you imcrease production still more? 

4 By periodically inspecting your machines to see that they 
2 Gre in first class running order. A few minor adjustments or 


One very necessary precaution is to see that your machines 
Gre Kept properly aligned. Machines that are out of line 
Vibrate excessively, c@using premature wear on all parts, 
Gm inferior product and Joss im output. 


Make your inspections thorough. Ii you use H & B equipment, 
let Gn experienced H & B se@rvice man look it over. He can 


Guickly tell what is necessary to Keep it running at maximum 
efficiency. 


H & B AMERICAN 


TEXTI MACHINERY 
Boston 16) Devonesnire Sirect: Atlanta 
Office: 819 Gitizena Southern National Bank 
Building. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
I 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET. R 
Charlotte 1201-3 Johnston Building: Ex- 
port Department United States Machinery Co., 
115 Broad Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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Hand Tools for the Weave Room 


By H. WEARICH PART THREE 


%) FFICIENCY in the weave room depends to a great 
_4 extent on dependable, company-purchased tools placed 
in various locations for the exclusive use of loomfixers. 
And using these expensive tools depends upon their correct 
application as well as careful attention. A good fixer never 
abuses a tool, regardless of the ownership and fixer-learn- 
ers should consider that all tools will last almost indef:- 
nitely if they are not misused. 

The first need for fixers is a suitable workbench. Many 
weave-sheds could vastly improve loom efficiency and work- 
ing conditions if new work benches were put into use, re- 
placing small benches with insufficient working and storage 
space. One of the neatest wea\ esheds the writer knows of 
has a work bench spaced in every section, and as the plant 
operates on a three-shift basis, it allows three fixers to one 
bench—one fixer per shift. 

The work bench in the accompanying illustration 1s 
planned for three fixers and one hanger-in of floorhand. 
The bench has an individual drawer so supplies can be kept 
under lock and key. As certain supplies such as pickers, 
strapping, cable cord, dobby cords, etc., are usually marked 
for personal use, it is important that such items be kept from 
general use. Additional drawers are for storage of sand- 
paper, lags, bolts, washers, nuts and other various items 
necessary in the day’s work. This bench is simple to con- 
struct and the average maintenance crew can build dupli- 
cate benches, or where space restricts exact scaling, slight 
changes can be made as desired in length and width. No 
dimensions are required, but length should be between 
eight and ten feet, and width approximately two feet. 

You will note this work bench differs from many fixers’ 
benches in common use, insofar as the bench is completely 
enclosed with the exception of one end, open to receive a 
large waste can. When trimming fur, working on shuttles, 
drilling sticks, etc., the rubbish 1s dropped directly into the 
can. This prevents an accumulation of unsightly waste 
lying upon and about the work bench. Nothing ts more 


Backboard (A) prevents dirt from falling to the rear of the 
bench, and can also be used as a file and tool holder by 
stapling strips of leather to the board. Storage cupboard (B) 
for heavier items. Space (C) for large refuse can to catch 
accumulations of waste. Oilcloth (D) tacked on bench top. 


unsightly in a section than dirty work benches and adjacent 
floor space. If dirt is allowed to fall on the floor, sweep 11 
aside in one pile, or better still, gather it up and put it in 
the waste can. 


Keeping Clean Bench 


One of the novel features of this bench is a two-ply top 
of well seasoned hardwood. The upper ply should be of one- 
inch strips easily renewed when worn down. And to keep 
the bench top neater, cover the working area with warp 
paper, oil cloth, heavy canvas or cardboard. Paper can be 
discarded when soiled over the week-end; oil cloth can be 
washed with cleaning fluid, and the canvas or cardboard 
can be discarded when becoming heavily soiled with shellac, 
glue or grease. Before leaving the section at the end of the 
shift, wipe and clean all dirt from the bench so the next 
fixer can start clean and will follow suit. 


Foremost among the larger tools a fixer needs for rigidly 
holding loom parts in position to be worked upon. is the 
bench vise. A heavy screw-vise attached to one end is pre- 
ferred. Such vises can be purchased with either a fixed or 
swivel base. The swivel base permits the vise to be turned 
right or left and a locking unit holds it firmly in a fixed 
position. Further selective features give a choice of a plain 
back jaw holder or a holder that has an anvil. The anvil 
type gives the fixer a better chance of shaping many parts 
he could not do otherwise. 

The vise takes severe punishment, as many loom parts are 
held while the fixers swing a heavy hammer for bending 
and shaping. All heavy work should be secured near the 
center of the jaws. The same vise also is used for holding 
more delicate work such as shuttles and fiber parts, and a 
fixer can improve his task by fashioning a pair of extra jaws 
from soft wood to hold the work without danger of marr 
ing polished surfaces. Occasionally, several layers of clean 
wiping cloth can be wrapped around an object to protect 
the outer surface. 


Drill Press 


Another needed tool for the maintenance of all textile 
machinery is a bench model drill press. Used for ordinary 
purposes, the drill press saves many valued minutes in any 
day’s busy schedule. Do not use a brace or hand drill when 
a power drill can do the job, as the later tool is designed 
for fast, efficient work on heavy or light jobs requiring 
rough or close tolerance. 

One of the best types on the market has two speeds; the 
slow speed used mostly when drilling heavy work with the 
larger size drills. The chuck should take at least a 1/,-inch 
drill, as 34 and 1/,-inch are common sizes in most weave 
sheds. If heavier work is necessary, the maintenance crew 
takes care of it with a large floor model drill press. Or, in 
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As a result of this decision, we received orders for Over 20,000 
Pick Gears—all within a few days, 


Although 


These are double gears with gear and pinion—and nearly all of 
them had cut teeth, 


There was no difficulty to be “overcome in due course.” 


We shipped the great part of these gears Within One or Two 
Days, and the Entire Lot was out Within a Week. 


Vou Con Depend Upen Us to Most 
Your Needs for Loom Parts to Keep 
Your War-busy Looms Running 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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small weavesheds, a series of small holes drilled in a circle 
will give the desired radius. 

In the drilling of large-size holes, it 1s advisable to first 
make a pilot hole with a lg or 14-inch drill. A pilot hole 
prevents overheating a larger drill and also speeds the job. 

The drill press also comes in handy when removing bro- 
ken bolt ends or studs from castings. If the studs have 
broken off deep in an open bearing and cannot be removed 
with a punch or scratch tool, two methods are feasible 
without damaging the threads. The first is to drill a 4- 
inch hole in the exact center of the broken stud halfway 
through its remaining length. Place the bearing in the vise 
and screw the stud out with an easy-out. The second 
method is to drill the first hole, then place a large drill in 
the press and switch to low speed. Jam the drill into the 
hole and the broken stud will screw on out the opposite 
side of the bearing. 

However, be. careful when feeding pressure during usual 
drilling jobs. If pressure is exerted too quickly or faster 
than the drill can cut, the lighter drills will snap off. An- 
other pointer to remember is that when nearly through an 
object, the pressure should be slightly retarded to prevent 
the lip grabbing and breaking. On most fixing jobs, high 
speed and light pressure ts the best. 

Fixer-learners often hear about cutting compounds and 
become mystified over what should be done when drilling. 
Forget about such compounds drilling with power tools is 
really not difficult; the main thing is to be careful in start- 
ing and holding the work. If such things as cutting com- 
pounds interest the fixer, the following table may prove 
beneficial : 

Malleable iron—soda water. 

Soft steel 

Hard steel 


Aluminum 


high-speed quiller ol. 
turpentine or kerosene. 
kerosene 

Brass or bronze—melted paraffine or cut dry. 

Even glass and many plastic parts can be drilled without 
danger of breakage when using turpentine. On fibers, such 
as shuttle work and small parts, use high speed. 

One of the most important power tools in the weave 
shed is the bench grinder. Do not think of a grinder as 
only a means of cutting away rough metal or excess metal 
such as weld. Handled in the right way, the grinder comes 
in for many purposes, foremost of course is shuttle work. 


OBTAINING HAND TOOLS 


Employees are now permitted, under specific cir- 
cumstances, to use CMP Regulation No. 5 preference 
ratings (assigned to their employers for maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies) to purc hase hand tools 
that they require to retain or obtain employment, the 
War Production Board announced recently. 

At the same time, WPB permitted employers to 
purchase such items as hand tools for resale to em- 
ployees, although this has not been a customary busi- 
ness practice in the past. 


In buying hand tools an employee must give the 
seller of the tool a certificate filled out and signed by 
his employer and himself. Details of this and other 
features of the order may be obtained from any WPB 
office. 


On most yarns, especially on rayons, shuttles must be free 
from nicks, rough points, sharp shims, and at the same 
time should be smoothly polished. For this purpose, a 
good buffing wheel is found necessary. The writer finds a 
combination of leather, muslin buffer and a few sheets of 
worn sandpaper an ideal set-up for shuttle work. 


If the wheel takes a six-inch diameter cut a six-inch 
diameter leather disc from old belting or scrap leather and 
place on the inside to stiffen the buffer. Some fixers use 
plywood for this purpose, but the board is stiff and hastens 
wear on the. buffer and sanding paper. If single-ply leather 
is used, it will give slightly when pressure is applied to 
the buffer. 

If the muslin buffer has but a dozen or two layers sewed 
together, place two such layers on the spindle. Next place 
several layers of sandpaper and tighten the holder. When 
one sheet of paper wears down, it can be torn free without 
disturbing the holder and the next layer can be used until 
it, too, 1s worn. 


When shuttle points are very blunt, it is advisable to 
dress them off on the abrasive stone and then finish to 
the desired shape on the sanding paper. This method pre- 
vents heating the point and allowing it to work loose. 

New sandpaper abrasives cut into fiber and wood shut- 
tles rapidly, and should not be used for removing light 
bruises or small nicks. In place of the fast-cutting new 
sanding discs, use old paper removed from take-up drums 
or paper previously used and worn down. After dressing 
the shuttles roughly, finish off the surface with emery cloth 
by hand rubbing and then shellacing. Several dozen extra 
discs should be cut and kept on hand for instant change. 
This prevents searching for sandpaper when time is lim- 
ited. 

Many types of abrasive, cutting, scratch brush and buf- 
fing wheels are available. For cutting brass, glass, steel or 
other short or long rods into certain desired lengths, thin 
cutting abrasive wheels are far superior to the ordinary 
hacksaw. For removing rust, weld beads and rough 
spots, hard sizing and glue, and other foreign matter from 
various loom parts, wire scratch brushes can be had in dif- 
ferent fine or coarse gauges. For fast coarse grinding 
or slow mirror-smooth finishes, many abrasive wheels are 
available, and for buffing such as the polishing of brass 
lease rods or shellacing of shuttles, the muslin bufhng 
wheels can be used. Extra wheels should be racked nearby 
the grinder so a quick change can be made. If a wide se- 
lection is available for the fixer, his job is eased consider- 
ably. 

And a few words about those hand portable power tools. 
Many loom breaks are better repaired with the aid of a suit- 
able electric drill. And how many fixers know, that with 
this same tool, extra accessories permit a wide range of 
work which was formerly unthought of. For instance, a 
mandrel fitting a 14-inch chuck will take a hole saw acces- 
74-inch hole in wood or metal. Also avail- 
able are saw blades, scratch brushes, grinding wheels, sand- 
ing discs, sheepskin or cloth buffers. 

One of the handiest power tools that can be used to ad- 
vantage in any plant having machinery to fix is the portable 
motor on a wheeled stand and equipped with a flexible 
shaft. This convenient power tool eliminates the necessity 
of removing many parts from machinery in order to make 
certain repairs. Here is cited one such fix illustrating the 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Ideas have always been the secret weapons of 
American progress...the ingenuity that has initiated 
new ways and means for getting things done better 
and faster. 

In these times of emergency ...of *mperative needs 
for certain chemical materials, ideas born of chemical 
research have repeatedly come through. New ma- 
terials and new uses for others now are making it 
possible to sustain an ever-mounting flow of supplies 
to war industries. Likewise, it is enabling many 


manufacturers of civilian goods to circumvent 
critical material shortages. 

If you are confronted with a problem arising out 
of inability to obtain chemical materials for your 
high priority business, or if you are faced with sus- 
pended production due to the non-priority nature 
of your manufacture, call upon Cyanamid. Our re- 
search chemists and engineers will be glad to apply 
their facilities to the solution of your problem. There 
is no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


CORPORATION 


Cyanamid Cempany 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AND CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS «+ FINISHES « SOFTENERS 
SIZING COMPOUNDS DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


*Reg. U.S Pat. OF. 
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LuRAY, VA.—AII employees of Luray Textile Corp. were 
recently granted a week's vacation with pay. They returned 
to work July 12. 


PELzeER, S. C.—Employees of Pelzer Mills have recently 
donated a liberal sum of money to send cigarettes to Amer- 
ican fighting men overseas. Enough money was collected to 
purchase at least 140,000 cigarettes. 


LAURINBURG, N. C.—Bagpipe Mills, Inc., has been 
bought by Julius W. Abernathy of Newton and W. Henkel 
Smith of Lincolnton. The mill, now. known as Abernathy 
Mfg. Co., has 1,224 spindles and 40 looms. 


GOLDVILLE, S$. C.—Employees of Joanna Textile Mills 
will forego their usual week's vacation with pay this year, 
getting instead double pay for the week ended July 3. The 
1,100 operatives observed July 4 as a holiday. 


SWEPSONVILLE, N. C.—Employees of Virginia Mills, 
Inc., have presented a check for $900 to the United States 
Army for the purchase of a jeep. The check represents 
money spent for war bonds by the plant's personnel. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The New York office of Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., has distributed a booklet en- 
titled “How to Take Care of Your Clothes,” in hopes that 
it will make some contribution to the nation’s welfare. 


ELKIN, N. C.—Chatham Mfg. Co. has again granted a 
mid-year bonus to all employees in recognition of their 
efforts to improve operation of the firm. Fellow workers in 
branches of the armed services will also receive bonus 
checks. 


RECENT AWARDS 


Four more Southern textile firms have received no- 
tification that they are to be presented with Army- 
Navy “E” pennants in recognition of their outstand- 
ing work on war contracts. 

American Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn., will re- 
ceive its flag July 22. The Lindale (Ga.) Division of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. will be honored July 22, and 
Pepperell’s Opelika (Ala.) Division will have its 
ceremony the following day. The pennant for Pied- 
mont Cotton Mills at Egan, Ga., will be presented 
July 27. 

In each case high Army and Navy officers will at- 
tend and take part in the ceremonies, and each em- 
ployee will receive an E" lapel pin. 


TALLAPOOSA, GA.—Renovation work is going ahead at 
the building formerly used by Tallapoosa Cotton Mill and 
recently purchased by American Thread Co. Installation of 
approximately 12,000 spindles is expected to be completed 
shortly. 


COWPENS, S. C. 
from R. C. McCall to Modern Industries of Greenville has 
been completed. The sale price of the property, now being 
used as a cotton warehouse, was $100,000 Nt will continue 


Transfer of the old Cowpens Mills 


to be used for the same purpose. 


ELLENBORO, N. C.—Queen Ann Mills, a concern which 
manufactures bedspreads, ticking, drapery and tapestry, has 
been sold to J. A., P. M. and C. E. Neisler, Jr. The new 
owners, who operate Neisler Mills, Inc., at Kings Moun- 
tain, have already taken charge. 


VERSAILLES, Ky.—The Kentucky-Illinois Hemp Corp. 
plant was closed July 2 and will remain closed indefinitely, 
Manager M. |. Moksnes has announced. No reason was 
given, and Moksnes said he was uncertain whether the 
plant would be operated again. Fifty persons were em- 


ployed. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—Textile plants at Albemarle are ob- 
serving July as vacation month, with operatives getting at 
least a full week's holiday. Efird Mfg. Co. closed the week 
of July 12, while Lillian Knitting Mills will shut down the 
week of July 19 along with both the yarn and knitting de- 
partments of Wiscassett Mills Co. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Cleveland Cloth Mills will retire all of 
its $200,000 in preferred stock on or before August 31, 
according to an announcement by J. W. Gardner, executive 
vice-president. Since its founding approximately 18 years 
ago the concern’s annual payroll has increased from $96,- 
000 to more than $1,000,000 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Floods which developed follow- 
ing recent very heavy rains caused some damage and a short 
work stoppage at Revolution Cotton Mills, White Oak Cot- 
ton Mills and Proximity Print Works. Motors were sub- 
merged, making necessary their cleaning and drying. Some 
cloth and about 200 bales of stored cotton were soaked. 
The Proximity mill itself was not damaged. 


DALTON, GA.—Employees of the American Thread Co. 
plant at Dalton received the Army-Navy “E” award July 12 
at presentation ceremonies attended by high service and 
civilian officials. Lieut.-Col. George B. Christie, ]r., direc- 
tor of manufacturing at the Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot, presented the flag. It was accepted by Julian Longley, 
agent of the company at Dalton. 
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Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 
STEEL ROLLS 
FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 


REPAIR OF 


STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 

OVERHAULING OF 
FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
SPOOLERS 

MOVING OF 


ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 


e MORE FLEXIBLE 
e MORE EFFICIENT 


Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘“‘spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently ot the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Arthur C. Mobley, secretary of Walton Cotton Mill Co., 
is now president of the Monroe (Ga.) Rotary Club. 


E. B. Williams has resigned as carder at the X hoolfield, 
Va., plant of Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills. 


eee Ipock of Asheville. N. C.. has been employed as 
recreational director at Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


William F. Lawless, works engineer at DuPont's Waynes- 
boro, Va.. plant, has been elected president of the Waynes 
boro Lions Club. 


Newton Hardie. general superintendent of Gossett Malls. 
Anderson. S. C.. has been installed as vice-president of the 


Anderson Rotary Club. 


L. Crawford Easter has been made superintendent of the 
Lexington (N. C.) Silk Mill, succeeding James M. Rennie, 
who is now a naval ofhicer. 


C. L. Atkins has resigned as superintendent of Clover 
(S. C.) Spinning Co. to accept a similar position at Nelson 
Cotton Mills, Whitnel, N. C. 


William Berry, vice-president of Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. and Trion (Ga.) Co., has been appointed general 
sales manager of Reigal Textile Corp., New York City. 


A. G. Ascincio has been transferred from superintendent 
of Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga., to manager of the newly 
established Clark Thread Co. plant at Pelham, Ga. 


Irwin Block, formerly head of the fabric cost department 
of Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.. ts now an 
Army second lieutenant stationed at Brooklyn, Nw YY. 


Charles B. Ross. formerly ot Burlington Mills Corp.. 
Greensboro, N. C., has been commissioned an ensign in the 
Ll’. S. Naval Reserve. He is now stationed in New York. 


George W. Little, formerly of U.S. Finishing Co., Harts- 
ville, S. C., is now superintendent of printing and dyeing at 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. He is the son of Leonard Little 
of duPont’'s dyestuff division. 


Lieutenant George E. Norman, Jr., formerly with Bur 
lington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., was married re 
cently to Miss Jane Webb of College Park. Ga. Lieutenant 
Norman has been in the Army two years. 


Dudley Dunlop, power superintendent at the Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., plants of North American Rayon Corp. and 
American Bemberg Corp., has been appointed an ensign in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve and has reported for duty at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. He is a son of B. C. Dunlop, 
vice-president of the two companies. 


S. E. Elmore, president and treasurer of the Elmore 
Corp., Spindale, N. C., has been appointed a district chair- 
man of the North Carolina division of the National Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


Fred Stockton has been appointed branch manager in 
New Orleans, La., for North Star Woolen Mill Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn. He recently completed a training 
course.at the home office in Minneapolis. 


D. P. Stowe. textile executive of Belmont, N. C.. and 
W. E. Holt, president of Wennonah Cotton Mills Co. at 
Lexington, N. C., have been appointed directors of the 
state-owned North Carolina Railroad Co. 


Graham H. Anthony, president of Veeder-Root, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., has been elected to the board of trustees 
of the New York Trust Co., bringing to ten the number of 
large organizations of which he ts an official. 


Miss Charlotte Virginia Baxter, daughter of Colonel 
Charles R. Baxter, formerly works manager of Kendall 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., was married recently to Lieut.-Col. 
Christopher O. Moffett, stationed in the West Indies. 


George G. Allen, Jr., formerly of Cannon Mills, Inc., 
New York City, is now an Army first lieutenant stationed 
at Camp Davis, N. C. He ts the son of the superintendent 
of Cannon Mills Co. No. 1 plant, Kannapolis, N. C. 


A. Stanley Llewellyn, general manager of Inman (S. C.) 
Mills and Riverdale Mills at Enoree, S. C., was named vice- 
president of the two companies at a recent board meeting. 
B. B. Bishop, formerly Inman Mills secretary, was made 
assistant treasurer of the two companies, and B. F. McCor- 
mick was made secretary at Inman as well as Riverdale. 


T. F. Harding, overseer of spinning at the Burlington 
Mills Corp. Lakedale Plant, Fayetteville, N. C., has entered 
the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve. He has been assigned to 
the Charlotte (N. C.) plant of U. S. Rubber Co., where he 
is head of the identification and fingerprint bureau. He is a 
fingerprint expert and a graduate of the Institute of Ap- 
plied Science. 


L. F. Neal, formerly overseer of weaving at Borden 
Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., has accepted the position of weave 
room overseer at American Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C. 
W. Carl Johnson has been made plant superintendent of 
the company’s mill, and W. W. Rodgers has been made 
general superintendent in addition to his duties as superin- 
tendent at F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. J. H. Wilson has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the Poe Mill. The 
properties of American Spinning Co. and F. W. Poe Mfg. 
Co. adjoin, and both are under the direction of Earle R 
Stall, president. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTOR 


OQUGHTON 


lamest tavrtcon WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


INDUSTRIES | 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


\ TEXTILE USES / 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Carefully gauged for accuracy . . . tested on customers own 
spindle . . . making certain that spindle hole from butt to tip 
is straight, round, and the different diameters concentric. 
This manufacturing core . . . close attention to even the 
smallest details spells PRECISION for your bobbins, and there- 
fore long and better service. 


Precision Bobbins Are Made By 


NEW ENGLAND | 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Telephone — Nashua — 2406 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 
David Clark . . . . . . President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith . Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Carey - . - - Vice-President 
James T. McAden~ - - - - - - Associate Editor 
Ellis Royal (On leave in U.S. Army) - . - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance’ - . . . . - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - . . . . - 3.00 
Single copies - - - . . . . . 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Future Russia 


Our editorial of June 1st, dealing with Stalin's sev- 
erance of relations with American communists, en- 
titled “Their Heaven Has Vanished,’ has provoked 
considerable comment and we have received numer- 
ous letters relative to it. 

We thought that we made our position clear but 
it is apparent that some did not understand us. Some 
have written that they could not understand our 
change of position. 

At the top of the second column on the next page 
we are reprinting a cartoon from the Chicago Tribune 
which says with an illustration exactly that which we 
said editorially. 

(1) We have for years fought the development 
of communism in America knowing that it 
was under the guidance and financial support 
of Russia, and we know that Stalin took part 
in the movement. 


We are convinced that Stalin today has a 
much different attitude towards government 
than that which he had when he originally 
came into power. 


We are convinced that Stalin and Russia are 
today much less adherents of the communistic 
doctrines of Lenin and Trotsky than the com- 
munist group in the United States. In fact, we 
believe that Russia has shifted very much to 
the right. 


(4) We are convinced that Stalin has decided that 
it is not the business of Russia to try to estab- 
lish communism in other countries or to either 
encourage or finance efforts to overthrow ex- 
isting governments. 

Our readers know that we have long had 
inside information upon the actions of com- 
munists which very few others have had, and 
it is upon the basis of inside information now 
that we are convinced that Stalin was telling 
the truth when he recently declared that the 
Communist International would cease to 
function in other countries. We are also 
convinced that that policy will remain in 
effect after the war is over. 

(5) We have a great admiration for the part 

which the soldiers and people of Russia have 

played since Germany attacked them and we 
are mindful of the fact that had Russia offered 
less resistance, and been overrun by the Ger- 
mans, the plight of America and England 
would be desperate today, and but for that 
resistance and its destruction of the soldiers 
and the war materials of Germany, it would 
be very doubtful if we could win the war. 

When a man or a nation has saved your 
life, and expresses a desire to be friendly in 
the future, much which has happened in the 
past can be forgotten. 


After this war the world is going to be domi- 
nated by the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia and China, and we might as well rec- 
ognize the fact that the last two named are 
going to play an almost equal part with the 
first two. 

(7) We have today an even greater contempt for 
the communists and near communists in the 
United States than in the past. They did all 
they could to obstruct our war effort up to the 
day that Germany attacked Russia and then 
became loyal to us only because Russia was 
on the same side with us. Without Russian 
money and Russian leadership the motley 
horde, which is well represented in the ac- 
companying cartoon, will never again be a 
great force in this country. 

We have stated our position as definitely and as 
plainly as possible and have no apologies to make 
for it. 

Those who have been reading the TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN over a long period of years know that we have 
made many. severe charges relative to communists 
and their supporters and also know that in course of 
time every charge has been substantiated. 


We now have reason to believe that Stalin has 
definitely and permanently discarded the policy of 
trying to establish communism and revolution in 
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other countries and that it will not be renewed after 
the war. 

One mill man writes us in high praise of an article 
by Max Eastman in the last issue of Reader's Digest 
and makes the assertion that it is a true picture of 
conditions in Russia at the present time. 

If our friend will go over files of the TEXTILE 
BULLETIN for the past twenty years he will find 
many statements and quotations about Russia under 
communism, which pictured much worse conditions 
than those stated by Max Eastman. 

When we were making those statements Max 
Eastman and other communists were asserting that 
they were false and picturing Russia as a heaven on 
earth. In fact, Max Eastman spent two years in Rus- 
sia working with the communists. 

The story he told in the Reader's Digest could 
have been told by him five years ago, but not until 
Stalin announced that no more support, financial or 
otherwise, would be given to American communists, 
did Eastman open the vials of his wrath. 

A man who has a quarrel with a friend often 
makes exposures which he would have vigorously 
denied prior to the quarrel. 

The fact that Prof. John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Suzanne LaFollette, Max Eastman and others, 
who have long been affliated with the communis: 
movement in the United States, are now venting such 
bitter tirades against Stalin is proof that he was sin- 
cere when he said that the Third Communist Inter- 
national would be permanently disbanded. 

If they thought that he was faking and would try 
to assist Communism in the United States after the 
war they would not make the statements and expos- 
ures they are now making. 

Russia is our partner in this war and has recently 
done a magnificent job of killing Germans and de- 
stroying their war equipment. 

Whether we like it or not, Russia will be our 
partner in world affairs after the war, and it appears 
to be the part of wisdom to withhold adverse criti- 
cisms until we have more reason to doubt the truth 
of pledges which Stalin has recently made relative to 
her future course of action. 


Serious Cotton Situation Possible 


With the smallest cotton acreage in many years, a 
definite shortage of farm labor and continued rains 
in the Eastern states creating conditions favorable to 
extensive boll weevil emergence, it is entirely possi- 
ble for a very serious cotton supply situation to de- 
velop. 

In 1921 with 29,716,000 acres the cotton crop was 
7.954.000 and in 1922 it was 9,760,000 bales. Since 
then the yield has been excellent with the exception 
of 1934, when the crop was 9,637,000 bales. 
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Wallace vs Jones 


We never thought that we would find ourselves 
upon the same side of any question with Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace, and even now we do not feel 
comfortable in that position, but we are inclined to 
side with him against Jesse Jones. 

We were formerly an admirer of Jesse Jones, but 
have been in Washington frequently during the past 
year and having heard much, we have definitely 
placed a question mark against his name both as to 
ability and trustworthiness. 

Drew Pearson of the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round states that prior to Pearl Harbor both the 
Army and the Navy begged Jesse Jones, as chairman 
of the R. F. C., for funds with which to establish a 
stockpile of rubber, but that he turned them down 
flatly with the assertion that be knew that it would 
be impossible for Japan to capture the rubber bearing 
areas. 

Having put us in a precarious position in relation 
to our need for rubber, he proceeded to set up a 
grossly inefhcient Rubber Reserves Corp. which de- 
layed the production of synthetic rubber while giving 
what was almost a monopoly to certain petroleum 
interests. 


We could relate some of the rumors we have 
heard in Washington but will state, as our opinion, 
that the greatest service which Jesse Jones could now 
render to this country would be to resign. 
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Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps — everyday. 


A SALUTE TO THE ARMY WAACS! 


The Waacs, that splendid corp of trained 
specialists are doing a fine job in many 
fields of Army effort, both at home and 
abroad. In their attractive uniforms, as 
serviceable as they are good looking, the 
Waacs make an impressive appearance. 
The American Textile Industry is doing 
a wonderful job in the production of 
Waac uniforms from design to finish. 


Onyx Research and Production, along 
with mills and finishing plants, are help- 
ing make, the uniforms of the Waacs and 
other war textiles, better looking—longer 
wearing, 

Onyx Research may be able to help 
you with your processing and finishing 
problems. Our chemists and technicians 
are at your service. Your inquiries solicited. 


ETERNALURE PH!I-O-SOL ONYXSAN 


XYNOMINE 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


seems 511 Westminster Street, Providence R. I. Char'otte Office: 124 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. | 
Western Representatives: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Chicago, a Calif. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd, Montreal, P. O.; Toronto, Ont 
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FINISHI 


urning Minus Products Into Plus 


By GEORGE BROUN 
Part tive—Resin Fibers 


EFERENCE may be made to the quotation from Rea- 

mur, the famous French scientist, where in his "His- 
tory of Insects,”” published about 1710, he prophesied the 
possibilities of making synthetic fibers from resins. 

“Silk is only a liquid gum which has been dried; could 
we not make silk ourselves with gums and resins? This idea 
which would appear at first sight fancied is more promising 
when examined more closely. It has already been proved 
that it is possible to make varnishes that possess the essen- 
tial qualities of silk. China and similar varnishes are un- 
affected by solvents, water has no effect on them, the great- 
est degree of heat to which our fabrics are exposed could 
not change them. If we had threads of varnish we could 
make them into fabrics which by their brilliancy and 
strength would imitate those of silk and which would equal 
them in value, for good varnishes when properly dried have 
no smell. But how can we draw out these varnishes into 
thread? We cannot, perhaps, hope to draw out these threads 
as fine as those obtained from silk, but this degree of fine- 
ness is unnecessary, and it does not seem impossible either 
to spin them as fine as natural silk, when we consider to 
what extent art may be carried.” 

These recorded thoughts of Reamur as to the possibilities 
that lay ahead of scientists at that time, if they could find 
some way of preparing chemical solutions of resinous agents 
that could be spun into very fine fibers was certainly thought 
provoking. 


Properties Needed 


Reamur pointed to several very interesting needs which 
present chemists and scientists have followed in their study 
and developing of resinous agents for the manufacture of 
synthetic fibers for textile and allied uses, these being: 

(1) Textile fibers which resemble silk in fineness and 
brilliancy. 

(2) Fibers that are practically unaffected by heat, solv- 
ents, common acid and alkaline agents, and water. Reamur 
referred to china and natural resins as possessing similar 
characteristic properties which made them valuable. 

(3) Reamur may have had the idea of using such agents 
as covering materials for textile fabrics when he asked the 
question, “But how can we draw these varnishes into 
thread ?”’ Present-day chemists have found methods for ap- 
plying these resins to textile fibers and fabrics whereby the 
properties and value of the finished products are many 
times more valuable and useful. 
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(4) The absence of smell (odor) from the natural res- 
ins and silk fiber was noted as a valuable property by Rea 
mur. This property alone is one that causes many years of 
research and development work in the manufacture of res- 
ins that are free of odor in their finished form or after use. 

The great majority of resins discovered today have been 
of the simple molecular nature and for that reason did not 
possess any value for spinning into textile fibers, as such 
fibers possess little strength or elasticity. With the discov- 
ery of thermoplastic polymers, it was found that these res- 
inous agents were of complex chemical nature and that the 
size of the molecule could be so varied through the study 
of increasing the length and size of the organic chemical 
chain comprising the finished resinous fiber. 


dea Used in Nylon 


Nylon was the first textile fiber produced from this im- 
portant discovery that, through increasing the length of the 
organic chemical chain and molecular weight of the resin, 
fiber could be produced with greatly increased tensile 
strength and elasticity. Nylon is referred to by many chem. 
ical authorities as a polyamide resin. 

Vinyon is a resin fiber developed through research by 
the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., and is now being 
produced on a commercial scale by American Viscose Corp. 
from resins supplied by the developing company. 

Dr. Bonnet of American Viscose says vinyon is a copoly- 
mer of vinyl acetate and vinyl chloride made through poly- 
merization instead of condensation, which is the method of 
manufacturing urea, phenolic, alkyd and allied types of 
resins. These two monomeric compounds, vinyl chloride 
and acetate, are bound together into the polymeric form by 
a reaction at their double bond which permits the formation 
of polymers possessing very high molecular weight. 

As already noted, vinyon is composed of two distinct 
compounds, vinyl acetate and vinyl chloride, which are com- 
pounded into the copolymer form for their distinct physical 
and chemical properties. 

A summarization of the properties of these two com- 
pounds will give the reader a general idea why vinyon fiber 
possesses certain characteristic properties. 

Vinyl chloride possesses high strength and toughness, so 
must be compounded with plasticising agents to retain these 
valuable properties. It is highly resistant to alkalies, saline 
solutions, acids and various oils and fats. A very valuable 
characteristic is its property of retaining tensile strength 
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Pioneered for the 
Textile Industr 


....is now accepted as a basic 


principle as well as the best 
proven method of delivering en- 
trained moisture to the heavy 
heat load areas found in the 
textile industry. 

Our many years of pioneering, re- 
search and development work, 
together with experience on hun- 
dreds of installations are produc- 
ing outstanding improvements 
and refinements in Bahnson equip- 
ment. The Post-War HUMIDUCT 
will be well worth waiting for. 


VEZ AL 


CONDITIONING 
THE BAHNSON CO. WinsTon-Sacem, N.C. 


and flexibility on exposure to weathering, oxidation and 
sunlight. 

Vinyl acetate differs in its characteristic properties from 
vinyl chloride in that it softens at ordinary lukewarm tem- 
peratures of 80-100° F. and possesses lower tensile strength 
due to this property. Due to its softening action at lower 
temperatures, it possesses a high wetting and clinging ac- 
tion on various types of surfaces, thus making it of high 
value for a bonding agent. 

Both of these compounds burn very slowly with a 
heavy, smoky flame and show practically no color, odor and 
are free of toxic action which makes of great value for 
fabric to be used on sensitive portions of the body. 


Preparation of Vinyon 


According to the makers of vinyon, the copolymer is 
prepared in a powder form which is then made into a dope 
solution through the use of acetone as the dispersing me- 
dium. After proper ageing, removal of air and filtering, 
this solution is spun by the air spinning method which is 
similar to the spinning of acetate rayon. The spun fibers 
are stretched or placed under tension slightly similar to 
methods used in producing cuprammonium rayon and 
nylon. According to authorities, the purpose of this stretch- 
ing action is to produce a yarn of uniform cross-section, 
high tensile strength and generally improved elastic prop- 
erties. After this stretching action, the yarn is set through 
immersion in water at 150° F. over a several hour period 
and then finished, ready for winding onto cones. 

There are various delusterants added to the acetone dope 
just as in the dulling of acetate fibers. 

Vinyon yarn possesses considerably higher tensile strength 
and elasticity than the ordinary acetate and viscose rayon 
yarns, as well as silk. Thus it gives very good results for 
knit fabrics demanding such properties. It is highly resist- 
ant to acids and alkalies at room temperature as well as 
oxidizing agents and retains its strength and elasticity very 
well after such treatments. Due to its high resistance to 
sunlight, weathering, oxidation, water and fungi, it is find- 
ing ready use in many industrial textile uses. 

Due to its high resistance to weathering and freedom 
from bacterial deterioration and degration of fiber, the 
Army has found vinyon of value in jungle equipment. 

Vinyon is difficult to dye and the best results to date 
have been the incorporation of pigments in the spinning 
bath. The only solvents dissolving vinyon are acetone and 
allied aliphatic compounds, while some solvents tend to 
swell it slightly; but it 1s not affected by alcohol, gasoline 
and similar oliphatic compounds. 

Some of the chief uses to date are for filter goods, fish 
nets and cordage, electrical insulation yarns, fire resistant 
curtains, awnings and draperies, bathing suits and shower 
curtains. 

The new elastic vinyon yarn which can now be used in 
many new fabrics replacing rubberized yarns as well as 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, ¢. 
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where pure rubber yarns were used. Due to its high resist- 
ance to weathering, heat and freedom from deterioration 
due to acid and bacterial degration as well as body perspira- 
tion, these vinyon yarns will go into many knit fabrics such 
as girdles, brassieres, webbings and surgical knit goods; but 
at present is being used entirely for wartime requirements 
to replace rubber. 

Work will be carried out for a range of dyestuffs and 
formulations of standard dyeing procedures in the handling 
ef vinyon constructed goods. 

Just as in the case of acetate yarns, dyestuff firms and 
the makers of vinyon will probably work out these prob- 
lems as the yarn finds its varied applications and what are 
the necessary dyeing and processing needs. Its resistance to 
temperatures above 140-160° F. will probably be greatly 
improved, thus permitting it to be incorporated into many 
textile fabrics where its valuable physical and chemical 
properties would prove of great value to various products 
such as half hose, underwear, sportswear and the less ex- 
pensive drapery goods. 


Velon and Saran 


There are other thermo-plastic resins that possess great 
potential possibilities. These are saran, produced by Dow 
Chemical Co., and velon, produced by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. These resinous products possess quite similar 
physical and chemical properties as vinyon, but have not 
been developed as extensively as these yarns. 

The velon yarns have been used for novelty woven fab- 
rics such as auto seat covers, millinery, shoe and other spe- 
cialty uses. A new wartime use is that of making screen 


goods to replace metal screen wire, and this may prove of 
great value, as the velon yarns are very transparent as well 
as possessing high resistance to weathering, so that such an 
industrial use could be applied after wartime uses cease. 

Saran is chemically identified as a vinylidene chloride 
resin and the raw materials used in making it are ethylenes, 
produced from petroleum and chlorine made from a com. 
mon salt solution through electrolytic action. This product 
has not been made into the multi-flament yarns as yet, 
though its chemical and physical properties indicate it has 
potential value as a textile fiber due to its resistance to 
acid, alkalies, water and various solvents as well as possess- 
ing tensile strength. Velon is now being made from a sin- 
gle filament fiber into a multi-filament yarn that is finding 
uses in the specialty field as listed above and its properties 
are similar to saran. 


Products From Soybeans 


The Ford Motor Co. has been a pioneer in the research 
and development of commercial products from soybean. The 
company first produced paints and varnishes for its automo- 
biles, and now has under limited commercial production a 
synthetic soybean fiber that possesses very valuable chemical 
and physical properties that fit into established textile man- 
ufacturing, dyeing and finishing industrials without too 
many changes that now retard the growth of many of the 
synthetic fibers. Many textile plant officials will tell you 
that soybean fiber comes closer to handling like wool than 
any other synthetic fiber offered them today, and by that 
they refer to its dyeing, spinning, weaving and finishing 
properties as a whole. 
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Which comes first — 
Your second helping ? 


or our second front ? 


OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
quickly. You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 


But just remember... 


A second front takes food ... food to feed our 


allies in addition to our own men. 


Which do you want — more meat for you, or 
enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 


a fighting soldier? 


Just remember that the meat you don't get — 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 


up at the front lines—fighting for you. 


Would you have it otherwise? 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 
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Cheerfully co-operating with ration- 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor- 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 

Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you re best at, and start doing it! 
You're needed—now|! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


High Grade 
BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


The DAVID BROWN CO. 


Lawrence. Massachusetts 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


Southern Representatives 
Greenville, S.C. . . Ratph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
Dallas, Tex. .. . « Russet! A. Singleton & Sons 
Gastonia, N.C. .. . .«. . Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. James Supply Co. 
Spartanburg, S.C. . . . « Montgomery & Crawford 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 
6.4/0. 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
o 15 Augusta Street 


Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Armstrong Gets Star for Pennant 


Employees of the two Lancaster (Pa.) plants of Arm- 
strong Cork Co. received a white star recently in recog- 
nition of “meritorious services on the War Production 
Front.’ The star has been added to the Army-Navy “E” 
which was awarded last November 30. 

In making the presentation, Robert P. Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War, stated: “The white star which the re- 
newal adds to your Army-Navy production award flag is the 
symbol of appreciation from the armed forces for your con- 
tinued and determined efforts and patriotism.” 


Production of war materials was started at the Arm- 
strong plants in 1939, shortly after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe, and since that time an increasingly large 
percentage of its manufacturing facilities in the floor and 
closure plants, has been converted to turning out war mate- 
rials. These include shells of various caliber and types, 
parts and sub-assemblies for aircraft, camouflage netting, 
bomb racks, incendiary and block-buster bomb parts, armor- 
piercing shot, cartridge cases, and fireproof and weather- 
proof Army duck coating. Armstrong flooring products also 
are being used in increasing quantities for defense housing, 
Army and Navy air base stations, naval and Liberty ships, 
hospitals, camps and recreation centers, and for other im- 
portant services and buildings. 


O'Keeffe Heads Proctor & Schwartz Sales 

George O'Keeffe has been appointed sales manager of 
the dryer division of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., world’s larg- 
est builders of industrial drying and 
textile machinery, Seventh Street and 
Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
O'Keeffe, who is a graduate of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, was 
formerly a member of the sales depart- 
ment of Proctor & Schwartz. He will 
handle all matters pertaining to sales 
which were formerly taken care of by 
the late Frederick Kershaw, president 
of the company. Mr. Kershaw, asso- 
ciated with the firm since 1898, died recently at his Phila- 
delphia home after a short illness. 


George O'Keeffe 


New Ginning Machine Developed 


Development of a machine which will produce a per- 
fectly clean cotton fiber at the gin has been announced. 
Inventors say the device also will pack the cotton into high 
density packages in such form as to eliminate the need of 
opening or cleaning machinery at the mills. 

Neps, seeds, motes, chips and other trash left in cotton 
at the gin and imbedded in the fiber during the pressing 
process would be eliminated, according to the inventors of 
the machine, thus removing an important item of cost to 
mills and resulting in the production of more uniform 
yarn. 

The device, if successful in actual and continued use. 
would remove one of the major handicaps that has pre- 
vented use of mechanical pickers for harvesting the cotton 
crop, it is claimed. 
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Frank Walton Scouts Reported Effect 
Of Tire Program 

Reports that production of high-tenacity rayon for the 
synthetic tire program will remove from the market large 
quantities of rayon for other uses have been denied by 
Frank L. Walton, director of the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Division, War Production Board. 

“Studies made by the Textile Division show that present 
high-tenacity rayon plants can turn out about 68,000,000 
pounds of high-tenacity rayon for tires in addition to the 
approximate 100,000,000 pounds already being produced,’ 
Walton said. 

“If adopted, the proposed increase in production would 
be accomplished by obtaining more high-tenacity rayon 
from present plants and without permanently cutting in on 
rayon production for other purposes. 

“In other words, the proposed increase in production 
would come primarily from the plants already turning out 
high-tenacity rayon, and would be effected through changes 
within those plants.” 

At the same time, Mr. Walton revealed that rayon yarn 
and fiber production in the first quarter of this year was 
four per cent greater than in the comparable quarter of 
1942—-160,400,000 pounds as compared to 153,900,000 
pounds. 

‘Most encouraging thing about this upward trend is that 
the military program will be met, and there will be about 
100,000,000 pounds of rayon available for the other uses 
in 1943," Mr. Walton said. “This is almost double the 
amount available in 1933, when 216,000,000 pounds were 
used, and considerably more than the actual consumption 
of 380,000,000 pounds of rayon in 1939. 

“In 1942, total rayon production was 631,000,000 
pounds. With the increase planned for this year, we feel 
confiderft that military requirements can be taken care of 
without seriously cutting into supplies for other purposes. 

“I think the picture can best be summed up this way: 
After deducting all military and foreign requirements for 
rayon—including the tire program—and after “making 
provision for replacement by rayon of the 30,000,000 
pounds of silk which were consumed in 1939, there will be 
available this year the same amount of rayon as was avail- 
able in 1939.” 


Linoleum Plants On War Basis 


Almost all linoleum now produced in the United States 
has a felt-base, made of paper and rags and saturated with 
asphalt. Burlap, commonly used as a base fabric before the 
war, is permitted only in linoleum for Army, Navy and 
Maritime use. In addition to turning out smooth surface 
floor coverings, half of the 12 companies and 16 plants in 
the industry have long been using some of their facilities to 
process such textiles as Army tenting and camouflage mate- 
rials, to mildewproof and fireproof burlap for various field 
uses, to finish nets for camouflage purposes, and to impreg- 
nate textiles used as substitutes for very critical materials. 


Eleven and one-quarier b.llion yards of cotton were pro- 
duced in 1942, which is about 6,392,045 miles of cloth, or 
enough cotton to wrap around the equatorial circumference 
of the earth approximately 257 times. 
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“HORSE, RIDER, & WAR WERE LOST 


for the 


horseshoe nail” 


For centuries, the story of how a battle 
and kingdom were lost for the want of 
a horseshoe-nail has emphasized the im- 
portance of /itt/e things in the outcome 
of big events. 


KENTEX 


TRADE-MARK REG. 


APRON 


are Jitt/e things that are playing a big 
part in helping the textile industry 
meet its tremendous War Production 
schedule. They're doing it by fitting bet- 
ter, gripping better and wearing longer 
—keeping spindle production at the 
maximum. 
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Export Group Forms War Committee 


A War Activities Commitiee consisting of 17 members 
representing all sections of the American textile export 
trade has been formed by the Textile Export Association of 
the United States, according to William C. Planz, presi- 
dent. The committee is headed by N. S. W. Vanderhoof 
of Turner Halsey Export Corp. The group will handle the 
multiple problems facing the export trade asa result of war. 

The committee is as follows: Miguel J. Ahedo, Joshua 
L. Baily & Co.; Harold D. Bernstein, Harold Bernstein & 
Co., Inc.; Matthew J. Cuffe, Brune, Nadler & Cuffe; Wil- 
liam de Min, Mfrs. Textile Export, Co., Inc.; J. J. Emman- 
ueli, American Bleached Goods Co., Inc.; Leo J. Epstein; 
Alexander Hellman, Arthur R. Johnson Co., Inc.; H. Hille, 
Hille & Torres; Frank H. Hillery, Wellington Sears Co., 
Inc.; J. H. Judge, G. A. Stafford & Co.; H. Martens, Pacific 


Recently Appointed Bag 
Industry Advisory Group 
Holds Initial Conference 
dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices for new textile bags was 
discussed at the first meeting of an in 
dustry advisory committee of 12 tex- 
tile bag manufacturers whose appoint- 
ment by Price Administrator Prentiss 
M. Brown was announced recently by 
the Ofhce of Price Administration. 
Members of the committee were in- 
vited to meet with OPA in its Wash- 
ington office July 9. Organization and 
election of officers were effected at that 
time. 


Establishment of 


Maximum manufacturers’ prices for 
them have been determined under a 
formula method which appears in 
Maximum Price Regulation 151 (New 
Bags) which became effective May 25, 
1942. Sellers other than manufactur- 
ers determine their maximum prices 
by applying mark-ups provided in the 
regulation. 

Members appointed were: Ben Cor- 
man, American Bag & Burlap Co., 
Chelsea, Mass.; Lawrence O. Sprosty, 
General Bag Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; 
William Tannenbaum, Southern Cali- 
fornia Bag Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
George M. Schurman, National Bag 
Corp., New York City; A. E. Chap- 
man, Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chi- 
cago; T. M. Gallie, Gallie-King Bag 
Co., Houston, Tex.; E. J. Appolonio, 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans: E. 
A. Bruer, Pacific Diamond H Bag Co.., 
San Francisco; Bernard Werthan, Wer- 
than Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Norman Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga.;: F. G. Bemis. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Boston; Charles 
S. Sheldon, Chase Bag Co., New York. 


Mills; Charles Meyer, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co.; Frank Mora 
Jr., Arthur Beir & Co.; Fred Nova, Heymann Mercantile 
Co., Inc.; William C. Planz, Neuss, Hesslein & Co.. Inc.: 
and Joseph Vasques, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 


N. C. Management-Labor Group Meets 


The North Carolina Management-Labor Committee, han- 
dling appeals of workers or employers from local appeals 
units in the 46 local United States Employment Service of- 
fices in the state, was expected to be appointed and con- 
firmed July 15, when the Regional Management-Labor 
Committee met at Raleigh. 

Pending completion of the state committee, appeals from 
local appeals panels have gone direct to the regional com- 
mittee, but when the state committee is formed and an- 
nounced, it will consider all appeals in North Carolina. 
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512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 
1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. — LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


FOR SALE 
2—Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 10 x 72 
Sp. Slubbers 
4—Whitin 10 x 5 x 7% x 34 Sp. 


intermediates. 


6—S-P 9 x 4% x 84 Sp. Inter- 
mediates 
3’—Collins Novelty Twisters, 4” 


ga., 3” ring, 144 sp. each. 
12—Draper Auto. 81” Model L 
Looms, 
] Cc & M No 25 Sewing, Roll 
725—9 x 4% Bodden Flyers com- 
and Meas. Machine, 50” cloth. 
plete for S-L Frames. 
800M—Draper Loom Drop Wires. 
1400—4&% Diam. Vertical Twister 
Rings, excellent 
i—Tolhurst 40” Extractor, B. D 
i—H. L. Seott Yarn and Cloth 


Tester, J-2, 150-300 Ib. cap. 
J. H. WINDLE & CO. 
231 So. Main St. Providence, R. ! 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 


FOR SALE 
Power Generating Equipment 
i; (;senerators. 156 KVA. 225 
RPM. alternating current, 3- 
phase, 144 amps., 600 volts, con- 
nected to G kK. direct current 
generator type MI.,—56 amps 
125 volts 1275 RPM 
2.-Woodward Waterwheel Gover- 


nors, type HR, foot Ibx. 2500, 
size 5x9, oil operated. 
I—Switchboard complete 
ing to generators 
2—Water Wheels. 
For complete 
price, contact 
Randieman Mills, Inc. 
Randieman, N. C. 


with wir- 


information and 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are modern. 
Tests, trials, eliminations, experi- 
ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 
Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broom 
in every department. 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 
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WANTED TO BUY 
} Your roller calf scrap. | pay high- 


est prices for comber and spinning 


| ealf pieces. Any quantity—large or 
small. 
Send sample representative of lot 


for price. 
PETE WALKER 
THE LEATHER MAN 
Gastonia, | N. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
We invite correspondence with em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions. Over 40 years in 
business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills. 
Charlies P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington Street 
L Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


i Sales Engineer familiar with power 


" transmission items as applied to | 
> the Textile Industry. 
Address ‘‘Box 29,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


| WANTED 

| Four experienced roller coverers; 2 

) cementers; also 2 burners, with 
plenty of overtime and good pay. 


Carolina Roller Covering Shop | 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


| 


| PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


| Former Member Examining Corps 
U.S. Patent Office 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“Heron” and Super-Su- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 
“G BC” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s SLasu- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLoTUS 
“G BC” Spectat 
CLOTHS 

Rotter Give 
“G BC” CEMENT 
Canvas Luc Straps 
Dayton Loom 
SUPPLIES 

Dayton V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WANTED 


j Card Grinder, capable of clothing 


cards, 65c per hour. If you have 
family can pay 50c minimum for } 
Spinners i 


Apply at Winton Mills, 
ort Valley, Ga. 


sU P E R INTE INDE NT,.now employed, 
would consider change to better posi- 
tion as Superintendent or Manager. 43 
years of age, family, energetic, efficient, 
with years of successful experience on 
all types of cotton yarns and cloth. Am 
not “ea ‘sted in offer for duration. Ad- 
I 


dress “K. L. L..”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 
WAN TED—Job as Overseer of ( varding or 
Spinning. Have had 30 years’ experi- 
ence Now employed but want to change. 


on short notice. 
e extile Bulle tin. 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Can ‘come 
L.. c/o 


Address ‘‘R. 


MILL 


wants posi- 
tion. Years of successful experience 
making a variety of yarns and cloth. 
plain and fancy Efficient and aggres- 
sive. Good manager of help. Draft ex- 
empt. Best of references. Address ‘‘Box 
118," c/o Te xtile Bulletin. 
SUPERINTENDENT Available Young 
man, 31 years old with family, wants 
position as superintendent; draft class- 
ification 3-A; textile and business edu- 
cation both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Practical experience embraces all 
phases of yarn manufacturing. At pres- 
ent employed by textile engineering 
and consulting firm in New York. Ex- 


cellent references. 
Textile Bulletin. 


Address “‘A. R.,”’ c/o 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Slashing; 
15 years’ experience on both white and 
colore d goods: also rayon. Address “H. 
P.,” c/o Textile Bulletin. 


| @ if you want a new job, if 
you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified adver- 


' tising department of Textile 
) Bulletin is ready to help. The 

classified section is read by 
both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill 
equipment for sale also find 
) Textile Bulletin classified ad- 
vertisements valuable in estab- 
lishing business contacts. 


4] 
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SAVED! 


Rayon cargo ‘chutes bring life- 
saving food and medicines to ship- 
wrecked, plane-wrecked troops — 
and carry machine guns and supplies 
for paratroopers. 


One of the vital war uses of 
Mathieson Caustic Soda is in the 
production of rayon used in cargo 
‘chutes and in heavy-duty military 


tires. Mathieson Caustic’s excep- 
tional purity is an important asset 
in rayon manufacture. 


Mathieson Caustic Soda serves 
other vital war uses too in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder, 
engine ignition imsulation .. . in 
rubber reclaiming ...in refining of 
lubricants and high octane gasoline. 


Southern District Sales Office: Liberty Life Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mathieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI 
60 East 42nd Street, New 


=< 


CAUSTIC SODA 


WORKS, (INC.) 
York, N. ¥. 


) SODA ASH...LIQUID CHLORINE...BICARBONATE OF SODA... 
HTM PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... TEXTONE 


LARGE OR SMALL 


VOGEL NUMBER 4—Vitreous china 
bow! with top supply, pointed white 
enameled drum type pressure tank, 
reinforced hardwood seat, union ell 
flush connection, lead waste connec- 
tion, supply and flush valves assem- 
bied with 3 ft. 2 in. genuine wrought 
iron valve rod and casing. 


This fixture can be furnished with Vac- 
vum Breaker and Ball Check Waste. 


Regardless of the size of 
your plant, Toilet Rooms 
which require constant re- 
pair and time out for ad- 
justment, will rob you of val- 
vable man-hours and may 
constitute a menace to the 
health of your employees. 


Vogel Products are prov- 
ing their ability to with- 
stand the use and abuse 
of today’s 24-hour work- 
ing schedule. in textile mills, 
shipyards, chemical and 
high explosive plants, steel 
mills and many other places 
throughout the Nation, 
Vogel Products cre meet- 
ing all the requirements 
of our all-out War Effort. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 
COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Greatly Improved Fastness Properties 
Of Processed Synthetic Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 22 
been tried out by the rayon dyers for meeting these very 
rigid fastness tests. The two most complete color lines 
oftered for this purpose are the Coprantine Colors (Ciba) 
and the Copper Fast Colors (General Dyestuff). Plant runs 
show these colors are possessing very slow exhaust rates, 
thus requiring a dyeing operation to be either carried out 
too long a period or the excessive use of extra color for 
obtaining the shade. Another objectionable feature of these 
colors is that the acetate and wool colors are affected notice- 
ably on aftertreatment; so for these reasons, it is mot prac- 
tical to use the copper sulfate aftertreatable directs for this 

work on fabrics containing mixed fibers. 

Fastness to Atmospheric Gas on Acetate Rayon—Some 
acetate colors are quite sensitive to fumes originating from 
smoke and humid conditions found in cities, and for this 
reason it has been found necessary to test out all acetate 
colors if shades are to be fast to atmospheric gases. Acetate 
blues, violets and some bluish reds and pinks are the most 
sensitive to atmospheric gases and for this reason there are 
only a limited number of satisfactory blues, violets and 
reds, while there is a good range of satisfactory yellows and 
oranges. The acetate blues that meet this test are usually 
very slow exhausting, and for this reason are difficult to dye 
on jigs, though fairly satisfactory but expensive to dye on 
becks. 

There are several chemical compounds brought out by 
the various companies for making dyed acetate resistant to 
atmospheric gas fading. These may be added directly to the 
regular finish bath and they do not affect the direct colors. 
The chief products offered for this purpose have been pat- 
ented products made by Tennessee Eastman Co. and Sandoz 
Chemical Works. 

Fastness to Wet and Dry Crocking—This is a complaint 
that is usually found chiefly on heavy shades when the syn- 
thetic yarns are heavily pigmented or on developed acetate 
blues and blacks that have not been properly diazotized, 
developed and finished. The acetate colors are the worst 
offenders on this fastness test and the rayon dyers find that 
the high dyeing and highly disprrsible colors give dyeings 
more free from this complaint than colors requiring exces- 
sive amount of pasting up and dispersing assistants before 
being added to the dye bath. 

As acetate dyeing is largely that of colloidal and chemical 
absorption of the dispersed acetate color by the acetate fiber, 
the colors must be very finely ground, or otherwise they 
tend to lay on the outside of both the acetate fiber, and 
being adjacent to the viscose and cotton fibers, these are 
stained and this causes the crocking or rubbing either wet 
or dry. 

Fastness to Perspiration ( Acid and Alkaline )—By proper 
selection of direct, acetate and wool colors the best fastness 
available to perspiration can be obtained. Direct colors 
appear to be quite sensitive to alkaline perspiration but this 
can be corrected satisfactorily by using selected direct colors 
and aftertreating them with formaldehyde salts, as this 
makes the direct dyed shade practically resistant to perspi- 
ration. 

Fastness to Hot Pressing—The bright direct blues and 
violets are sensitive to hot pressing, but shade returns 
shortly; the same is true of acetate colors. By carefully se- 
lecting the colors this fastness requirement can be met sat- 
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isfactorily. There is no special treatment or finish that will 
help to obtain it if the colors are sensitive to hot pressing. 

Control of Residual Shrinkage—The control of shrink- 
age ON spun viscose rayon and acetate fabrics has been a 
difficult job, though many weaving plants have so con- 
structed their goods by using yarns with certain twists that 
dresses made from these goods may be washed and retain 
their correct shape and size. Taking this as their cue, there 
has been very close co-operation between the synthetic yarn 
makers, yarn throwing plants, weaving plants and the dye- 
ing and finishing plants whereby many of the better quality 
synthetic fabrics are now processed to show low residual 
shrinkage. 

The weaving plant formerly considered it was good busi- 
ness to sell a slightly narrow greige fabric; they now see 
that close co-operation pays dividends in the good quality 
reputations their finished fabrics possess. 

The application of the permanent finish such as urea for- 
maldehyde must be carefully planned so that it will not 
affect the dyed shades or any of the other synthetic fibers 
present in the goods. Acetate rayon is not affected to any 
degree by permanent finishes; they are applied chiefly for 
the spun viscose rayon fiber shrinkage control. 


Suitable Direct Colors 


Direct colors meeting these rigid fastness requirements 

are divided into two groups, those suitable for viscose rayon 
and cotton, and those suitable for acetate. 
Amanil Fast Blue 4GL, Formanil Scarlet B, Formanil Ru- 
Amanil Fast Blue 4GB, Formani! Scarlet B. Formanil Ru- 
bine G and Formanil Red R of American Aniline; Solan- 
tine Blue FF and Solantine Brown RL of National Aniline; 
Solephenyl Blue Green BL, Solephenyl Brown RL, Sole- 
phenyl Yellow RLSW and Solephenyl Grey 4GL of Geigy; 
Benzo Chrom Blue Black BA and Fastusol Orange L3RA 
of General Dyestuff; Chlorantine Fast Blue GLN; Chloran- 
tine Fast Brown GL, Chlorantine Fast Orange TR and 
Chlorantine Fast Yellow R of Ciba; Formanil Navy G, 
Formanil Black G. Amanil Fast Blue FFB, Amanil Fast 
Red 8 BL and Amanil Fast Red 8 BLN of American Ani- 
line; Benzoform Orange FGL, Benzoform Scarlet B, Benzo- 
form Yellow GL, Benzoform Rubine BA, Benzoform Blue 
GGA, Benzoform Brown LGA and Benzoform Blue Green 
BA of General Dyestuff. 

For acetate the following are suitable: SRA Golden. Yel- 
low FSI, SRA Red FSI, SRA Golden Yellow XII, SRA 
Light Orange FSI, SRA Green Blue II and SRA Golden 
Orange I of American Aniline; Eastone Blue BNN of Ten- 
nessee Eastman; Acetate Golden Yellow RA of Nova Co.; 
Celliton Yellow LGL, Celliton Blue Green B and Celliton 
Fast Rubine 3B of General Dyestuff; and Setocyl Direct 
Blue GD of Geigy. 


The Navy has designed a knapsack jacket for men in gun 
crews whose movements cannot be hampered by a larger 
jacket. It folds up on a man’s back and does not get in his 
way as he serves an anti-aircraft gun. When he plunges 
into water, the jacket unfolds so the wearer can fasten it 
securely around his body. It is a variation of the life jacket. 


Fifteen yards of cotton fabric are required in the sub- 
assembly of an airplane propeller. In one famed fighting 
plane, more than 300 yards of cotton fabrics in various 
weights and constructions are used. 
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Maybe You Should Be Using 


Johnson 


New water 
for all textiles: 


Here are the facts! DRAX is an aqueous emulsion of waxes, alu- 


minum salts and emulsifying agents, developed for textile finishers 
by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


Due to a special method of regulating the colloidal particle 
size of the emulsion during its manufacture, DRAX possesses 


important characteristics not found in many water repellents: 
1. Drax provides high water repellency for all textile fabrics 

2. it remains completely stable in solution during storage 

3. its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum of control 


4. Drax may be applied at temperatures varying from room tempero- 
ture to boiling 


5. It may be diluted with any proportion of ordinary tap water 


6. Drax provides evenly distributed, uniform application on entire run 
of cloth 


7. Drax is economical and easy to apply. Has excellent ‘‘money value.” 


Also available is DRAX 1860PMA, a special formalation to provide 
mildew resistance. DRAX 1860PMA DOES NOT LEACH OUT. Get 
complete information on these special water-repellent formulas. Write 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Do it now 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


is 
ade by the makers S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


of Johnson industrial Wax Division 
Wax Dept. 18-73, Racine, Wisconsin 


: 
SEZ 
\ 
finish 
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. FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 


Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO,, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


STEVENS £C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 


Cotton boods Market 


New York.—Little can be said about recent activity im 
the Worth Street market except that there has continued to 
be a lack of it. Buyers have been trying to encourage bust- 
ness, but lack of goods has prevented them from getting 
anywhere. This current summer lull in market activity has 
been prevalent for quite a time now, but no immediate re- 
lief seems to be in sight. 

Requests for merchandise on priority ratings have been 
reported in almost every center, but only a few of the in- 
quiries are satisfactory to sellers’ plans. A good deal of the 
merchandise wanted was for quick delivery and mills are 
unable to take on these orders because of previous obliga- 
tions. Demands for goods for later delivery are shunted 
off, with the answer that the vagueness of the outlook re- 
strained selling ahead. 

Reports that some mills have sold into the first quarter 
of next year are seen as being only isolated cases and not 
likely to involve and sizable quantities of cloth. Print cloth 
mills are believed operating on a basis of selling no more 
than two months ahead, while sheeting and osnaburg. dis- 
tributors were letting out goods a little further ahead, with 
September-October often mentioned. 

Requests for export shipments of cotton gray goods have 
been received in the Worth Street market and efforts to fill 
these requirements have been meeting with fair success un- 
der prodding by WPB, according to opinion in several 
quarters. These calls have covered both print cloths and 
sheetings and carry with them a 7 per cent premium grant- 
ed to exports. 

Despite the incentive for obtaining an additional pre- 
mium, a good number of houses are known to have turned 
a deaf ear to these pleas for shipment of goods abroad, and 
instead have been striving to allot as much goods as possi- 
ble to their regular customers. In a few places the view was 
expressed that export demands should be given as much 
consideration as possible in view of the need for supplying 
our allies, and the fact that these nations have nowhere else 
to turn for supplies. The morale building element and the 
strong impression created by receipt of goods from America 
will go a long way in the postwar era, was the opinion in 
these houses. 

Government regulations issued recently have been gener- 
ally favorably received in the Worth Street market as being 
steps in the right direction. 


| 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


clors 


468 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Cotton Yarns Mlarket 


PHILADELPHIA.—-Sale yarn distributors have reported un- 
ofhcially that exclusive of mercerized yarns, Southern comb- 
ed yarn mills shipped nearly 60,000,000 pounds to satisfy 
Government orders during the first half of 1943. As com- 
pared to the first six months of 1942, this represents an 
increase of approximately 10 per cent—this in spite of sub- 
stitution of carded for combed yarn in some items. 

This figure also represents about 55 per cent of the total 
weight of combed sale yarn shipped by these mills between 
January 1 and June 30, according to the market estimate. 
This is approximately the same ratio as for the first six 
months of last year, exclusive of mercerized yarn. 

While Government orders still take more ply combed 
yarn than singles, it is pointed out that in recent months 
the percentage of singles has increased. During the first 
quarter of 1943, sale yarn spinners showed a greater pro- 
duction gain over the like 1942 quarter than the integrated 
mills did. During the second quarter, according to the fig- 
ures under review, the integrated weaving mills appears to 
have taken over a larger share of the war work, as far as 
the yarn is concerned. The knitters, on the other hand, 
have increased their reliance on sale yarns for Government 
orders. 

It has been noted in Philadelphia that the War Produc- 
tion Board’s directive to certain yarn mills, involving card- 
ed counts needed urgently by makers of camouflage netting, 
was 85 per cent effective in locating the production WPB 
earmarked for this purpose. 

Cotton yarn distributors report that while there is a se- 
rious over-all scarcity of available supplies for civilian pur- 
poses, the pinch is felt worse in some lines than in others, 
partly because the manufacturers in some lines were unable 
to convert to war work, as in upholstery and draperies, but 
also partly because a good many manufacturers neglected to 
cover liberally ahead when urged to do so; many months 
ago. 

Observers point out that demand remains heavy for sale 
yarns wanted for war work and for months to come there 
is likely to be little for trades, regarded as non-essential, 
but in some spots in the list, toward the end of this year 
there may be an occasional and temporary easing of supply. 

The first half of this year set the pattern for the last half, 
and it is stressed that this is true of most of the sale yarn 
consumers, as well as the spinners. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
to the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Operating Methods 
Mechanical Survey 
Cost Methods 


Practical Budgets 
Creative Counsel 
Special Problems 


10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
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TWO THINGS 
TO LOOK FOR IN 


WAKER’ BUYING HEDDLES 


Does the designing of the heddle-rod slot accen- 
tuate or reduce heddle wear? 


? Is the shape of the warp eye conducive to smooth 
operation; or does it tend to roughen and break 
the ends? 


WALKER HEDDLES 
AND HEDDLE FRAMES 


: . are constantly growing in 
favor with mills in the South, 
New England and the Middle 
Atlantic areas because they are 
correctly designed to reduce 
wear and to protect the ends 
from harmful 
friction. 


The Walker represen - 
tative will gladly show 
you these two points 
of better designing in 
Walker Heddies or 
weaving rayon, cotton 
and wool. 


WALKER MFG. CO. 


Atlantic and Ruth Sts., Philadelphia-34, Pa. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Manager 
1] Perry Road Greenville, S$. C. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co. Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C 


R. D. Hughes Sales Co. Hendrik Van Brederode 
Dallas, Texas 311 Godwin Ave. 
Midland Park, N. J. 
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WENTWORTH 


F Double Duty Travelers 

- Reg. U. S. P. O. 

j Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 

. Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 


preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Ilustration shows a few of the different straps manufactured by us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 


We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Warehouse and Southern Distributor 
CAROLINA SUPPLY COMPANY — GREENVILLE, S. C 


Puerto Rico Producing Fine Cotton 


The small island of Puerto Rico is making a large and 
unique contribution to the United Nations’ war effort in its 
increased production of fine cotton for vital balloon cloth, 
according to a report by the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 


Ickes. 


Production of Puerto Rico cotton in 1943 is expected to 
double the 1,600 bales produced last year, with possible 
further increases in sight for 1944 and 1945, the report 
states. Impressed by the quality of Puerto Rico cotton, ex- 
perts of the United States Department of Agriculture are 
fostering the crop and seeking to assist Puerto Ricans: in 
improving methods of handling the product. 


The report states that when cotton from Puerto Rico is 
manufactured into balloon cloth, it has a breaking strength 
of at least 20 pounds greater than that of any other cotton. 
It is pointed out that whereas the average high grade Sea 
Island or Egyptian cotton has a staple of from 1!/, to 17 
inches, Puerto Rico's output runs fairly uniformly above 
a two-inch staple. Price for the average grades of Sea Island 
cotton is about 48 cents a pound, but Puerto Rico cotton, 
when properly graded and sorted, is bringing 72 cents a 
pound. 

For the war's duration, Puerto Rico cotton probably will 
be used exclusively for the manufacture of balloon cloth for 
war use, the report indicates. Steps are being taken by 
Governor Tugwell and insular authorities to safeguard the 
island's valuable crop from depredations of the pink boll 
worm, deadly foe of the cotton grower, by plowing under 
and destroying fields of. cotton where, in certain sections. 
the boll worm already has made an appearance. 


Cotton Duck Order Is Changed 


The War Production Board amended the cotton duck 
order (M-91) recently to eliminate the use of the certificate 
pres¢ ribed by paragraph (G) (5) and to impose instead 
certain obligations on industrial consumers accepting deliv- 
eries of cotton duck products listed in schedule A of the 
order. 

Previously all industrial consumers purchasing cotton 
duck products had to sign a certificate on receipt of the 
products as required by the order. 

As a result of this action, it will no longer be necessary 
for a wholesaler or retailer to require certifications from 
industrial consumers. Instead, industrial consumers must 
limit their purchases of items on schedule A of the order 
(including a large number of cotton duck products) to 
those which will be actually used or resold by them within 
60 days after receipt. If they are to be used or resold out- 
side of the country, the time limit is extended to 90 days. 
Also, the order permits purchase by industrial consumers of 
the cotton duck products on schedule A as a reserve against 
emergency breakdowns. 

Certificates other than those required by paragraph (G) 
(5) are not affected by the amendment and continue to be 
required. 


Cotton rope treated with a new preservative is being used 


as a substitute for manila rope on ships. The preservative 


gives the cotton rope firmness and resistance to wear, and 
protection against marine organisms. 
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Robert Adams Succeeds N. L. Whitten At 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 


N. L. Whitten, for the past 12 years superintendent of | 


Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, retired July 1 and was suc- 
ceeded by Robert Adams. 


During his long association with Thomaston Cotton 


Mills Mr. Whitten watched the company grow from a | 


small textile plant with a meagre 6,000 spindles to its 
present eighty-some-odd thousand spindles, and one of the 
biggest and best equipped textile mills in the South. 

He went to Thomaston Cotton Mills from Jackson, Ga., 
in July, 1902. He started to work for the late R. E. High 


tower as a loomfixer in the weave room. After working | 


there for three months, he obtained a leave of absence, re- 
turned to Jackson to be married and then went back to 
Thomaston to make his future home. 

In 1903 he was promoted to overseer of the weaving de- 
partment, and began to learn every detail of the fast grow 
ing mill and in 1928 was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent. Two years later he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s Peerless Division as superintendent, which position 
he held for one year and was then moved back to Thomas- 
ton Cotton Mills as superintendent. 


Robert Adams was born in Thomaston and started to 
work at Thomaston Cotton Mills just as soon as he was out 
of school. He began work in the card room, and after 
learning that department, went to Macon and then to Gas- 
tonia, N. C., where he gained additional experience in tex- 
tile work. On his return to Thomaston a year or so later he 
again became connected with Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
working up to night superintendent, when in 1934 he was 
made superintendent of the Peerless Division, holding that 
position until he replaced Mr. Whitten. 


M. L. Rhodes Is Institute Superintendent 


M. L. Rhodes of Lincolnton, N. C., formerly assistant 


state supervisor of trade industrial education, was named | 
superintendent of the North Carolina Textile Institute, | 


near Belmont, at a recent board of directors meeting. 


An advisory board also was created by the directorate, | 
with the following named well known men of the textile | 
industry appointed to membership: W.M. McLaurine of | 
Charlotte, W. K. Mauney of Kings Mountain, R. Dave | 
Hall of Belmont, Hunter Huss of Gastonia, John F. | 
Schenck, Jr., of Shelby, B. B. Gossett of Charlotte, D. R. | 
LaFar, Jr., of Gastonia and C. E. Neisler of Kings Moun- | 


tain. 
The school now is being directed by T. W. Bridges, for- 


merly of Spray. Three classes now are being instructed and 


the board members forecast that by September 1 Capacity | 
activity will be made possible by the installation of addi- | 


tional equipment and machinery. 


Members of the directing commission who attended the | 
meeting were O. M. Mull of Shelby, chairman, Carl A. | 
Rudisill of Cherryville, F. L. Jackson of Davidson, James | 
B. Vogler of Charlotte, W. W. Pollock of the North Car- | 


olina budget bureau, and George W. Coggins, secretary of 


the board and official of the North Carolina vocational edu- | 


cation department. Members who were not present were 
T. E. Brown of Raleigh, C. C. Bunch of Statesville and 
C. A. Cannon of Concord. 
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BALL BEARING 


TENSION PULLEYS 


Speed Spindles! 


. . « by eliminating band-slippage and 
slack yarn; reducing damp-weather, dry- 
weather and “Monday Morning’ band 
trouble—and assuring you uniform twist 
and spindle-speed at all times. They're 
now helping over 750,000 spindles meet 
Government Specifications. 


Ease of installation illus- 
trated at left. Only one 
5/16” hole must be drilled 
through spindle ladder on 
bottom rail, to install one 
pulley for every four spin- 
dies. No doffing of frames 
necessary. Lubrication only 
once every 5000 hours. 


SPINNING 
STRAIGHT: 
Twist 
° 
Representatives: 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
W.A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 


For complete information on how MEADOWS 
Ball-Bearing TENSION PULLEYS can help on 


\your spinning and twister -frames, write — 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


\\ 
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ror G. I. Full-Fashioneds— 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 


It’s a new era for cotton and rayon full -fashioneds 

they're in the Army now It's a new era, too 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and 
Finishes can simplify thei full-fashioned process 


ing. Available for immediate delivery 


Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
yarns, clearer stitch and proper regam 
Laure! Rayon Oils and Finishes heip control 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers 

Leurel Hesiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the price of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade 


Send for trial order and formula today 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO - INC- 


vor 
TOLET'S SONS 
& ALMOND STS, PRL PA 


SOAPS 


Too Hefty” 
for the Job? 


A Lickerin Belt that is too heavy is apt 
to pull in chokes, causing damage to 
lickerin wire, mote knife brackets, 
screens and card clothing. All of these 
items are expensive and are hard to re- 
place at the present time. 


Our 4-Ply Lickerin Belt 


is of the right weight for this specific 
job, affording protection against the 
above damage, while at the same time, 
holding up the speed. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO. 
1396-1398 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Representative 


WILLIAM A. PRINCE, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Cotton Weavers’ Industry Advisory Group 
Will Meet July 20 


Members of the recently appointed Ofhce of Price Ad- 
ministration Cotton Weavers Industry Advisory C ommit- 


tee, a majority of whom are executives of Southern textile 


mills. will meet for the first time July 20 at 40 Worth 
Street. New York ( ity. 


Meeting in the conference room of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. the committee 


will elect a permanent chairman and other officers, and 
form permanent sub-committees. 

The number of sub-committees to be established and the 
exact agenda of the meeting will be determined by the 64 
members on the day of the meeting. The newly-formed 
committee as a whole has to do with all kinds of cotton 
woven goods, both combed and carded, and probably will 
act as a unit on broad overall questions of policy, while 
consulting with OPA through sub-committees on particular 
phases of the industry. 

Among regulations affecting products of the industry 
and in connection with which members of the committee 
will be expected to advise and make recommendations to 
the OPA are Maximum Price Regulation No. 11, Fine Cot- 
ton Goods; Revised Price Schedule No. 35, Carded Gray 
and Colored Yarn Cotton Goods; Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 39, Woven Decorative Fabrics: Revised Price 
Schedule 89, Bed Linens, and Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 118, Cotton Products. 

As with other advisory committees. the newly-formed 
group and the sub-committees to be formed by it will be 
asked to furnish, analyze and discuss information pertinent 
to the stabilization of its wartime prices, and to make rec- 
ommendations which practical experience suggests. 


High-Tenacity Rayon and Cord Stressed 


High-tenacity rayon and rayon tire cord have been re- 
ceiving increased attention because of their urgent need for 
military uses, and several Southern textile mills are now 
devoting at least part of theit efforts to the program. 

A program of expansion at the Front Royal Va., plant of 
American Viscose Corp. has been begun. Construction of 
additions and alterations will allow a larger production of 
this high-tenacity yarn early next year. An additional 400 
workers will be needed after construction is completed. 

Bibb Mtg. Co., Macon, Ga., is preparing to make rayon 
cord for immediate war use and future civilian consump- 
tion. The firm’s board chairman, William D. Anderson, 
announced recently that a unit will be installed at the com- 
pany s Meritas property near Columbus, and should be in 
operation before the year’s end. 

Goodyear Decatur Mills at Decatur, Ala., is currently 
seeking permission to equip the old Lowe Mfg. Co. with 
twisters for manufacturing rayon tire cords. The buildings 
have been used as a warehouse. Some doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to whether the War Production Board will okay 
the $1,200,000 project because of the tight labor situation 
at Decatur. 


To keep water pure the Army uses large sterilizing water 
bags made of cotton fabrics. The bags are slung from trees 
or tripods, each bag holding 36 gallons or nearly 300 
pounds of water. 
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Stark Mills Wins Cup for Long Record 
Of Accident Prevention 


The Stark Mills plant of United States Rubber Co. at 
Hogansville, (a.., completed last month 12 consecutive 
months of operation with no lost time accidents, and be- 
cause of this record and that of past years has been granted 
permanent possession of a safety cup which formerly was 
awarded annually. 

The general manager of the textile division, H. Gordon 
Smith, has presented a safety cup for competition among 
the five mills in the division. The mill securing the best 
record of man hours worked without accident as compared 


H. Gordon Smith is shown presenting the safety cup to George 

Nowell, chairman of the Stark Mills safety committee. Others, 

left to right, are A. C. Link, manager, M. V. Wells, industrial 

relations manager, and H. J. Daniel, superintendent. The 

sign, at the mill's main entrance, is changed daily to reflect 
the number of days without a lost time accident. 


with its standard during a six-month period is entitled to 
possession of the cup for the succeeding six months period. 
The first mill to win the contest three times is entitled to 
permanent possession of the cup. 

Stark's record 1,130,000 man hours without a lost 
time accident during the first six months of 1943 won the 
present contest and also permanent possession of the pres- 
ent cup, since it also won during the first half of 1941 and 
the last half of 1942. 

Stark Mills has a long, enviable record of being a safe 
place to work. Although this 1s the first time that a high 
production rate has continued for a year with no lost time 
accidents, Stark Mills has won numerous prizes in the past 
for fine safety records. The president of United States Rub- 
ber Co. annually sponsors a safety contest for competition 
by all plants in the organization. Stark Mills won first prize 
in this contest in 1933 and again in 1935. It finished 
second place in 1936, 1937 and in 1942. In 1939 it had to 
be content with third place. The winning of this contest 
becomes continually more difficult, as the award is based on 
the percentage of improvement by the plant over its own 
average for the previous three years accident experience. It 
becomes increasingly difhcult to continue to make a sub- 
stantial improvement above an already splendid three-year 
record. Stark's record of an improvement of 98.8 per cent 
in 1942 was especially noteworthy in view of these rules. 


Directors of American Viscose Corp. at their meeting 
July 8 declared the regular dividends of $1.25 per share on 
the preferred stock and 50 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable on August 2, 1943, to stockholders of record 


as of July 20, 1943. 
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AROUND -THE-CLOCK 


AIR 


CONTROL OF THE AIR in a textile mill means adequate. 


accurately regulated humidification, compensation for 
increased heat generation and induced ventilation. It 
means the elimination of static electricity, dust, fly and 
heat...enemies of machine efficiency. Only with 
adequate, carefully controlled humidification can 
machines maintain their full rated output. 

Is your humidification systém adequate? Is your 
equipment up to date and properly regulated? Do 
you have sufficient units and control stations to win 
CONTROL OF THE AIR in your mill? A few simple 
changes and replacements may be all that are needed 
to put your mill back in the thick of the fight. Make 
an immediate CHECK-UP! 
American Moistening Co., 


Providence, Rhode Island. 
Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte. 


HUMIDINICATION 
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MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


“Vacuum 
Stripping 
has solved 
several of 
our wartime 
problems.” 


554 cards stripped by Abington Vacuum System 


First, Abington stripping takes less time, increasing card 
room production 4% at the very least. Second, it conserves 
scarce manpower; one worker strips at the rate of 675 cards 
once per 8-hr. shift. Third, it protects quality, and often if 
desirable, an extra stripping per shift can be used as added 
Product-quality Insurance. 


PROCESS WASTE 
COLLECTING ALSO 


In addition, the Abington vacuum 
piping affords a complete collection 
system, through appropriate Waste 
Stations, Down-takes, etc., for pick- 
ing up comber noil, flat strips, un- 
derscreenings, picker motes, sweep- 
ings, and so forth, and delivering 
them to a central Waste House. é 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. e CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Manhattan Wins Advertising Award 


Climaxing its annual convention ended recently in New 
York City, the National Advertising Agency Network 
awarded its first prize for best business paper advertising 
campaigns to Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., for the third consecutive 
year. It also gave Manhattan second award in the employee 
relations section. 

Conservation of mechanical rubber products was again 
the theme of the winning campaign, carrying on with the 
educational program that won the company first prize last 
year. In addition, the campaign featured Manhattan's lead- 
ership in the synthetic rubber products field. 

Carried in 55 industrial publications, the advertisements 
were supplemented with direct mail pieces, bulletins, calen- 
dars, instruction tags, wall cards for the proper care of 
rubber goods, dividend enclosures, and anniversary mate- 
rial,.as the company is celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
year. The Roland G. E. Ullman organization of Philadel- 
phia is the company’s advertising agent. 

The employee relations award exhibit included an organ 
to exchange information between employees in the armed 
services and those still working, campaigns for war bonds, 
industrial safety, scrap and against absenteeism. 


Moreland Opens Charlotte Warehouse 


Moreland Chemical Co. of Spartanburg, S. C., has leased 
space at 218 West First Street, Charlotte, to be used as a 
warehouse for stocking detergents, soda ash, caustic soda, 
sanitary chemicals and other supplies, it has been announc- 
ed by Paul Thomas, treasurer and general manager of the 
company. John Wilkes will be in charge. The Charlotte 
warehouse will serve textile mills and other industrial 
plants in the immediate Charlotte territory. 


Hand Tools for the Weave Room 

(Continued from Page 26) 
unusual usefulness of this tool: when called to an empty 
loom to go over the various motions previous to 4a new 
warp mount, the picking shoes may show considerable 
wear. Merely run the portable to the loom, hook up the 
power, and with the proper grinding attachment, the shaft 
can be pointed into position for grinding the shoe into the 
correct deflexion to obtain a smooth and satisfactory pick- 
ing action. This one fix alone means a saving of 15 min- 
utes or more—and incidentally, just that many minutes 
more production. 

A complete set of taps and dies saves many dollars in the 
repairing of machinery. Taps are for the purpose of cutting 
inside threads for the purpose of using a set-screw or cap- 
3—Hand tools for the weave room 
screw for holding parts in a fixed position, while dies are 
for the purpose of cutting outside threads such as on bolts, 
studs, box-lifter rods and similar objects. 

A good tap and die set is an expensive assortment of 
various pieces and whenever used should be returned to its 
logical position in a clean condition. Ordinary pipe clean- 
ers make a fine cleaning agent for removing bits of steel 
and segments of dirt and oil from around the cutting 
threads of the dies. If certain sizes are not used for long 
periods of time, they should be frequently wiped with light 
machine oil. 
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It may interest fixer-learners to know there are three chief 
kinds of taps, (1) the starting tap, (2) the plug tap, and 
(3) the finishing or bottoming tap. By using them in the 
above order, cutting threads in tough metal becomes an 
easier task—and without danger of breaking the threads. 
On some tapping jobs such as cutting and tapping a hole in 
a picking cam on the loom, the starting tap should be used 
until the feel of the tap shows it has reached the shaft. 
This is removed and the bottoming tap used as a second 
and final cut. When it reaches the shaft, the tap is removed 
and a correct sized set screw placed in the cam, securing it 
tightly onto the shaft. This is a sure cure for those picking 
hubs and cams that become loose on the drive shaft. 

There are likewise several types of dies, such as (1) the 
solid die, (2) the spring threading die, and (3) the ad- 
justable die. The adjustable dies are preferred, as they cut 
tough steel far better than the solid type, allowing several 
shades of tolerance in cutting, thus preventing ragged and 
broken threads. 

To those few fixers who have never used a tap and die 
set, the actual cutting of threads is a simple task providing 
you handle the tool in the proper manner. Do not hurry a 
job in order to gain time, as usually making haste on this 
job will lose many precious minutes as well as often being 
the direct cause of ruining parts. As an example: when 
tapping a hole, make a one-quarter turn of the tap and then 
turn it back slightly. Repeat this action of advancing slowly 
in the cutting direction and then reversing. And it is ob- 
viously necessary to use cutting oils to prevent overheating 
the fine cuts and damaging the threads. 

Mention was previously made about easy-outs. These 
time-savers for removing broken studs and screws can be 
had in several different sizes. They are shaped somewhat 
similar to a screw. When in use, go slowly and if the 
broken studs, etc., fail to give after slight pressure, pour 
kerosene around the threads or in the hole, then slightly 
heat the object holding the broken piece. Do not force the 
easy-out by jerking or extra-heavy pressure. This may break 
the prized tool and give extra work in removing the broken 


end. 


For heating purposes there are occasional needs for 
electric soldering copper, a Tinol torch, blow torch and 
welding. The Tinol torch avoids the necessity of pumping 
or blowing a jet of air into the flame and is preferred over 
the usual small blow torches. Welding is really a mainte- 
nance job and out of the hands of fixing, although fixers 
benefit materially at one time or another if they learn the 
handling of an oxyacetylene or electric welding outfit. 


A heavy sledge for large drive gears and driving bars is 
needed. Once in a great while, a pair of outside and inside 
calipers will come in handy, especially for fitting bearings 
on drive—and crank-shaft. An assorted set of expansion 
reamers for reaming out rocker-shaft bushings and other 
similar work is required. Also needed infrequently, but 
very important to prevent breakage, are suitable gear pull- 
ers. A puller should be used in place of hammer and driver 
on drive gears. Other valued tools are often furnished by 
the company for the fixers’ use, and in fact, any power tool 
or hand tool that will save time and material should be 
placed in the weave-shed and fixers should make use of 
such tools whenever they can be used to advantage. The 
right tool, used at the right time, will certainly increase 
quality and production. 
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“BOUND TO GET THERE” 


WITH 


Stechstrap 


Textiles . .. in Acme Steel banded bales, 
cartons and other packs are found on 
every fighting front. And the thousands of 
shipments moving from mills to finishing 
plants to industry and mercantile estab- 
lishments are assured of “Bound to Get 
There” arrival .. . with Acme Bale Ties 
(for bales) and Acme Steelstrap (for 
cartons, cases, etc.). Complying with all 
Federal Strapping Specifications . . . these 
Acme reinforcements applied with Acme 
tools are helping the textile industry meet 
demands for adequate protection of tex- 
tiles to the rapidly expanding needs of 
the armed services, other Governmental 


agencies and industry. 


a 


=. 


Used for baling, Acme Bale Ties and Steelstrap 
make possible the compressed type of pack 
which permits utilization of maximum shipping 
and storage capacities. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


General Offices: 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ulinols 
Atlanta, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W. Besten, 146 Summer Street 
New York, 103 Park Ave. « Philadeiphia, 201 Lafayette Bidg. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
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RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. There are definite 


reasons why .. .. ask for the whole story and samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A . Atlanta, Georgia 


Michl Study Post-War Textile Problems 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has announced that H. E. 
Michi has been appointed as an economist and has begun 
the task of collecting and interpreting data having a bearing 
on the production and marketing of cotton textiles in the 
post-war period. 

Dr. Michl was born in. Cleveland and was educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania where 
he afterward taught economics for a 
number of years, specializing in indus- 
trial problems. He was also a lecturer 
on. textile economims at the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute and at one time 
was associate marketing specialist for 
the Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture. He 
is the author of ‘The Textile Indus- 
tries: An Economic Analysis,’ pub- 
lished by the Textile Foundation, and co-author of ‘The 
Economics of American Manufacturing.” He was econo- 
mist for the Cotton-Textile Institute in 1938 and 1939 and 
prepared the data submitted by the first wage and hour 
committee set up under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


H. E. Michi 


Textile Men To Advise Quartermaster 


Thirty-nine nationally known scientists and industrialists 
representing nearly every field of research, manufacturing 
and industry have accepted appointment to the advisory 
board for the research and development branch, military 
planning division, Office of the Army Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. 

These experts will advise on problems of feeding, cloth- 
ing and equipping the Army with special attention to the 
development of textiles, 


synthetics. subsistence, coal. 


leather, rubber, packaging, transportatic.., warehousing, 
woods and metals for use of the armed forces, and will 
assist with counsel and advice on the Quartermaster Corps’ 
program of product design and manufacture. 

The new members increase the advisory board to 98 and 
include the following: Dr. Ernest B. Bonger, director of 
I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co.; Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards: Ernest C. Geier. president of 
Duplan Corp.; Dr. Milton Harris, research director of the 
Textile Foundation: Joseph Meierhans, textile tec hnologist 
with |. P. Stevens & Co.; and Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, 
treasurer and textile technologist with A. M. Tenney Asso- 


the technical division. rayon department, E. 


ciates., 


Friday Heads Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. 


The Gastonia (N. C.) Belting & Supply Co., Inc., has 
recently been placed under entirely new management, with 
D. L. Friday as president, T. F. Suggs as vice-president and 
Miss Lelia Friday as secretary and treasurer. The company 
manufactures leather belting, and distributes rubber and 
canvas belting, hose, belt cement, lace leather, pickers, 
bumpers, loom strapping and other mill supplies. 

Mr. Friday will continue his connection with Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co. of Gastonia as secretary and sales 
manager, and Mr. Suggs will also retain his position as 
engineer for the Cocker firm. 
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Ceiling Prices of Imported Cotton 
Yarns Increased 


Ceiling prices for imported cotton yarns bought for use 
pursuant either to contracts with a war procurement agency 
or to subcontracts under them were increased by the Office 
of Price Administration recently to facilitate importation of 
English yarns needed for United States manufacture of cam- 
ouflage nets and other military items. 

The ceilings apply to purchases and deliveries, even 
when a purchaser in the United States deals directly with a 
foreign seller or his agent. But they do not apply to civilian 
sales and therefore do not affect the cost of living. 


Action was taken in Amendment 11 to Revised Price 
Schedule 7, Combed Cotton Yarns and the Processing 
Thereof, effective July 10, 1943. 

Domestic ceiling prices continue to control all other 
yarns covered by the regulation, while mercerized or gassed 
gray yarn No. 56, two ply and finer number of two-ply 
imported from England and sold exclusively for use of 
hosiery manufacturers remain as before subject to the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 


The price for export of English combed yarns delivered 
at dockside at a British port was increased effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1943, by action of the British spinners with the ap- 
proval of the British Cotton Yarn Control Board, OPA 
said, with the result that the total cost of importation ex- 
ceeds ceilings established in RPS 7. The ceilings for the 
English yarn when they are to be used in war manufacture 
are established accordingly on the basis of the price f.o.b. 
British port plus charges for duty, import taxes, freight and 
war risk insurance, and are made applicable to two-ply 
yarns up to and including 180s. 


Inclusion of imported yarns up to and including 180s is 
an expansion of the range of importe ‘d yarns covered by the 
regulation. Formerly they were covered only up to and 
including 120s. 


One other change was made. This was inclusion of a pro- 
vision similar to one previously inserted in Maximum Price 
Regulation 33, Carded Cotton Yarns and the Processing 
Thereof. It requires the processor to reduce his maximum 
price for processed yarn when he does not quill the yarn or 
wind it. 


The reduction ts to be in the amount of the charges that 
the processor makes for quilling or winding. Processors 
who normally do not make separate charges for quilling or 
winding are given a method to use in determining the re- 
duction they must make, which réquires them to allocate a 
proper proportion of overhead, salaries and direct labor 
cost to the cost of quilling or winding. 


Wool Quota Restriction Eased 


Wool quotas previously reserved for blending purposes, 
but which had been unused in the six-month period ended 
May 3, can be consumed without restriction during the 
three-month period ending July 31, it was made clear re- 
cently with amendment of Order M-73 (Wool) by the 
War Production Board. 

In effect, this means that all unused wool quotas are now 
available for production of all-wool civilian woolen and 
worsted fabrics, including those restricted to blending pur- 
poses during the specific six-month period. 
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Ordering Check Straps Today? 


Be Sure They’re Made 
of Tough, Long-Lasting 


PENN-TAN LEATHER 


VER a period of years the careful 

selection of hides, plus special tan- 

ning and currying processes...developed 

through continuous research ... have 

added toughness, strength and longer life 

to check straps made from PENN-TAN 
LEATHER. 


Today . . . more PENN-TAN is sold than 
any other trade-marked, hairless check 
strap leather! That's convincing evidence 
of real value, as well as acceptance by 


leading mills. 


Specify PENN-TAN LEATHER on your 
next check strap order. If your regular 


supplier is unable to furnish it yet, write 


us for the name of one who can. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Ge. 
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CORN sT 


ARCHES, DEXTRINE 
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yoaRs & SYRUE 


STERLING RING TRAVELER Gf 


tiNREST 
Rumors and bad work are 


some causes of unrest. 


Both can be eliminated 
by a close check. 


Let us help with your 
Spinning and Twisting 
problems. 


Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


OBITUARY 


JAMES E. MacMURRAY 
James E. MacMurray, founder and former chairman of 
the board of Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill., passed away 
July 1 at Pasadena, Calif. He was 80 years old. Mr. Mac- 
Murray held the presidency of Acme Steel Co. for 38 years 
and then became board chairman until his retirement sev- 
eral years ago. He saw the development of the company he 
founded from a small enterprise to one of the leading inde 
pendent steel companies in the United States. His interests 
in educational and religious activities were manifested in 
donations made during his lifetime of over $2,250,000 to 
MacMurray College at Jacksonville, Ill., and $235,000 to 
Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston. Mr. MacMurray 
served as Illinois state senator for six years. He ts survived 
by two daughters. 
C. C. CLIPPARD 
C. C. Clippard, a divisional superintendent at Cramerton 
(N. C.) Mills, died suddenly at his home July 2. He is 
survived by his wife and two children. 


S. L. COPELAND 

S. L. Copeland, 74, first vice-president and treasurer of 
Marion (N. C.) Mrg. Co., died July 5 at his home after a 
heart attack. He had been ill one week. Funeral services 
were held July 6. 

JOHN J. SHANAHAN 

John J. Shanahan, 53, chief engineer for Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., died recently of a heart attack at St. Louis, Mo. 
He is survived by his widow, three daughters and four sons. 


PHILIP S. TULEY 
Philip Speed Tuley, 75, for a number of years president 
of Louisville (Ky.) Textiles, Inc., died recently at a Louis- 
ville hospital. He retired seven years ago after 45 years 
with the company. 
JOHN TILLETT 
John Tillett, 53, treasurer of Leaksville Woolen Mills at 
Homestead and Spray, N. C., died suddenly July 3 of a 
heart attack at his home in Charlotte, N. C. He was widely 
known in the textile industry, and was a member of one of 
North Carolina's most prominent families. He had pre- 
viously served as treasurer of Jewel Cotton Mills, Inc., at 
Thomasville, N. C., and Clover (S. C.) Spinning Mills. 
Mr. Tillett is survived by his widow, two sons, a daughter, 
three brothers and one sister. : 


JAMES T. ALLEN 
James T. Allen, 48, vice-president and secretary of Gam- 
brill & Melville Mills Co., Bessemer City, N. C., died re- 
cently after a brief illness. He had been associated with the 
textile industry for 29 years in a sales capacity. 


OTTO A. JAEGERS 

Otto Alberto Jaegers, 48, brother of A. C. Jaegers of 
Rutherfordton, N. C., Southern representative for Aktivin 
Corp., died recently in New York City. The deceased was 
connected with the textile industry prior to going to Brazil 
to enter into importing and exporting. His death followed 
injuries and a heart attack received in a lifeboat after his 
New York-bound boat had been torpedoed. He is survived 


by his widow, mother and four brothers. 
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Comer Names A. C. M. A. Committees 
For 1943-44 


Hugh M. Comer, ecsidand of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, recently named the personnel of a 
number of standing committees of the organization. W. M. 
McLaurine, secretary and treasurer, has informed the mem- 
bership that it may be necessary later to appoint a post-war 
planning committee, as well as other special committees for 
which a specific need may arise. 

Following is a list of President Comer’s committee ap- 
pointments 

Legislative committee: Herman Cone, chairman, D. W. 
Anderson, W. N. Banks, C. A. Cannon, Jas. A. Chapman, 
S. W. Cramer, Jr., W. H. Entwistle, R. D. Hall, R. E. 
Henry, W. H. Hightower, Joe L. Lanier, A. G. Myers, W. 
H. Rufhn, Scott Russell, Earle R. Stall and Sam H. Swint. 

Budget committee: Hugh M. Comer, chairman, J. A. 
Chapman and W. H. Hightower. 

Cotton committee: A. K. Winget, chairman, H. H. 
Greene, W. A. Floyd, B. J. Kane and C. A. Cannon. 

Public relations: W. M. McLaurine, Fuller E. Callaway, 
Jr., E. A. Smyth, III, Ben F. Hagood, G. I. Parmenter and 
D. H. Morris, Jr. 

Trathc committee: S. M. Beattie, Fuller E. 


chairman, 


Callaway, Jr., C. A. Cannon, W. H. Ruffin, D. W. Ander- 
son, Norman Elsas and Ellison S. McKussick. 
National Cotton Council: Hugh M. Comer, chairman, F. 
W. Symmes, Norman Elsas, Ernest Rees and A. K. Winget. 
Membership committee: George P. Swift, Wm. H. Ent- 
S. M. Beattie, Earle R. Stall, J. 


wistle, S. W. Cramer, Jr., 


For any textile requirement 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


Staley manufactures a complete line of 


unmodified and modified corn starches. 


Craig Smith, B. F. Berman, Walter Dillard and Herbert A. 
Burow. 

Other positions filled are: Hugh M. Comer, representa- 
tive to the National Industrial Conference Board, with 
John A. Law as alternate; A. K. Winget, representative to 
the Southeastern Appeal Board; W. W. Stewart, represen- 
tative on the Joint Council of Arbitration; and D. A. Tur- 
ner, Worth Street Rules. 


Southern Textile Exposition Being Planned 


The board of directors of Textile Hall Corp. met re- 
cently at Greenville, S. C., to elect officers and decide upon 
plans for the 15th Southern Textile Exposition. W. G. 
Sirrine was re-elected president, J. A. McPherson vice- 
president and Miss Bertha M. Green secretary. 

The directors decided to prepare and perfect plans for 
the exposition, although no date was set pending develop- 
ments in the war situation and the solution of problems of 
national transportation. 

The following directors were named: R. W. Arrington, 
S. M. Beattie, W. W. Carter, C. E. Hatch, R. E. Henry, 
Edwin Howard, J]. A. McPherson, J. E. Sirrine and W. G. 
Sirrine, all of Greenville; Thurmond Chatham of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Donald Comer of Birmingham, Ala., Her- 
man Cone of Greensboro, N. C., R. I. Dalton of Charlotte. 
N. C., B. B. Gossett of Charlotte, N. C., George N. Lanier 
of West Point, Ga., H. A. Ligon of Spartanburg, ]. Spencer 
Love of Greensboro, N. C., W. S. Montgomery of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., F. O. Tyler of Anniston, Ala., and George M. 
Wright of Great Falls, S. C. 


the ANSWER IS STALEY’S 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING 


CORN 
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SOY BEAN 
PROOUCTS 
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-KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
Ww. Cc. HAMES H. W. Curtis 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


~ 


V8 
O° 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 


Headed 
for Atlanta! 


any one where's the best place to stop, and 
it’s a two-to-one bet you'll be directed to 
The Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. The reason? 
Because it is so modernly up-to-date — 
close enough in to be convenient to every- 
thing and far enough out to be comfortably 
quiet. So, you combine pleasure with busi- 
ness when you make the Atlanta Biltmore 
your home while in Atlanta. Rates from $3.00. 


at LANT4 


SOUTH'S SUPREME 


HOTEL” 
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Amalgamated Chemical Corp. Expands 
Plant Facilities 


The completion of an expansion program marked by the 


occupation of a larger plant for increased service to the 
textile industry has been announced by Amalgamated Chem- 
ical Corp. of Philadelphia. The increased plant space will 
be used to step up the production of chemicals for use on 
military fabrics, according to Harold B. Dohner, president 
of the firm. About 75 per cent of therr production is now 
going to the war effort. 


A new research and production laboratory with the latest 
testing equipment has been installed. Office suites have 
been completely redecorated. 


One of the most important contributions of Amalga- 
mated Chemical Corp. to the war effort has been the devel. 
opment of a non-toxic water repellent and mildew-proof 
finish, known as Fen Aseptic. This product has been ap 
proved by the Army Quartermaster (¢ orps for use on a wide 
variety of fabrics, including jungle hammocks, ducks and 
twills for shelter tents, barracks bags, uniform twill, cotton 


cloth. cotton sleeping bags, duck netting and mosquito bars 


Because Fen Aseptic is a one-bath treatment. it speeds 
the production of war-vital textiles. Because of its non- 
toxicity, it 1s completely safe for soldiers even under the 


rigid requirements of jungle warfare. 

The company is also making Fen Water Repellent and 
Fen Anti-Mildew 
cations for fabrics that require water repellency alone, such 


as untform twill, herringbone twill, cotton duck for case 
covers, canvas for leggings. 


The former meets Government specifi 


Fen Anti-Mildew is used on 
fabrics such as camouflage cloth, sandbagging, cordage and 
thread. burlap and osnaburg. 


Amalgamated Chemical was established in 1939. Robert 
A. Bruce 1s vice-president and treasurer. He represents the 
company in the South. with headquarters at Greensboro. N. 


Maryland. 


Harkins is the representative in Virginia and 


“Drillite” plastic, made with a shredded cotton duck 
base, is used in a new design for housings of a 14,-inch 
standard drill and a new 34-inch standard drill. The cotton 
base gives the housing a high impact resistance and enables 
it to withstand considerable abuse and wear. It is also heat 
resistant and perfect insulator against dielectric shock. 


The housings are said to be smooth and easy to handle. 


IDEAL for use in your scrubbing ma- 
chines and for hand scrubbing. Avail- 
able in abrasive grades to sift on 
floors and soluble grades used one to 


two pounds in fifty gallons of cold 
water. 


ht DENISO 


ESTABLISHED: 


*1916- 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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OPA Describes Price Adjustments For 
4, Rayon Gray Goods 


Adjustments in the maximum prices of rayon gray goods 


| whose width has been increased in accordance with the re 
quest of the War Production Board to increase production 

: on existing loans, have been allowed by the Office of Price _ 
Admiunistration. 
They are determined under Section 1337.1(b) of Re. 

| vised Price Schedule No. 23, as amended, and include only 

| actual cost increases resulting from widening fabrics made am 
| on the same looms as before. In no case may the maximum iS 


price be increased in direct proportion to the increased 7 


width of the goods. 


. Actual cost increases which may be reflected in increases 

in the maximum price may arise, OPA said, for raw mate- 
: rials; spinning, throwing; and preparatory expenses: 
warping, slashing, entering or twisting, quilling, battery 
hands (bobbin boys or shuttle fillers). 


| Increases in sales expenses are admissible in. calculating 
the new price only when the firm pays an outside firm or 

| 
broker for selling its fabric. In no event may the per- 


centage paid such selling agency be increased for the selling re. T A VEN 


of wider fabrics made on the same loom. 


| In emphasizing that no price increases are allowed where x 
there. is no actual increase in cost, OPA pointed out that ¥ 
. there are production economies per square yard effected by 4 oe 
weaving wider fabrics on the same loom. For example, no : 
increased cost is incurred for the cloth room, supervision, : 
weaving labor and overhead, general mill overhead, admin f 
: istration or packing; and there is no decrease in the margin om 
of profit per yard. 
As the loom speed does not change, there is no decrease a 
in. the linear production per loom per week, so that no 
increase in the profit per yatd is required to maintain the . 
4 ’ profit per loom per week. Therefore none is allowed. a | 
Costs for widening equipment, such as reeds, harnesses, 
and beams,.are not to be included in calculating the new 
price, as the justifiable return on this capital expenditure a 
< The widened fabrics are to be reported on Form No. | | 7 
" 123.9. It is essential that the previous style number of the q 
ten narrow fabric be given, as well as the new style number for a ‘ 
Special cotton gloves proiect soldiers in the tropics from 
malarial mosquitoes. They are lightweight for coolness but cn), | | . 
thick enough to prevent penetration of a mosquito’s stinger. 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 2 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 7 ai 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter a > 

METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. | 
1337 West Second Avenue Gastonia, North Carolina INVITED. 
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Calcium Chloride 


> 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ALKALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 


Modified Sodas 


Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Compan) 


40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO « CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND © DETROIT = NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 


Para-dichlorobenzene 


SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We need two salesmen—for territories in 
South Carolina and Georgia ..... who have 
entree to, or knowledge of, textile mull selling. 
A special knowledge of textile leathers and 
strapping is desirable, but general mill-supply 
selling experience would suffice the right man. 
This is a permanent opportunity offered at a 
very propitious time. 


The estimated earning capacity of the right 
man in these territories is conservative ($7,- 
500), and makes allowance for the “breaking- 
in’ period. The men we are looking for should 
earn much more. Both territories are in a fair 
state of cultivation at present. Our products 
are both well and favorably known—and are 
in regular demand. This opportunity is offered 
only to the high type, ambitious, and experi- 
enced salesman. Our own organization is 
aware of this advertisement. 


In writing for interview give COMPLETE 
personal and busirtess history. Address 


P.O. Box 2151 + Greenville.8.C. 


Corn Processing Plants Close, Then Reopen 


The continued and unprecedented scarcity of corn sup- 
plies at the terminal markets necessnated the recent closing 
of three of the largest corn refining plants manufacturing 
starches, syrups, dextrose and other products of corn. They 
remained closed two weeks. 


First to shut down was the Pekin plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. at Pekin, IIL, with a daily grinding 
capacity of 60,000 bushels of corn and employing 1,200 
workers. This plant closed June 21st. It was followed four 
days later by the shut down of the American Maize-Prod 
ucts Co. plant, located at Roby, Ind., just outside of Chi 
cago; and then by the closing of. the Clinton Co plant at 
Clinton, Iowa. Each of the two employs about 1,000 work 
ers and each has a daily corn grinding capacity of 40,000 
bushels. 


These three plant shut downs account for about one 
third of the corn refining industry's total productive capac 
ity, according to the Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
and they represent a serious threat to the availability of 
starches and corn sugars which products are essential in 
large and continuous quantities to the operations of the 
textile and rayon manufacturers. 


Following the two-week shutdown, temporary relief was 
brought about when a fresh 14-day supply of corn was 


requisitioned from country elevators by the (,overnment. 


Viscose Puts Emphasis On Research 


The American Viscose Corp. has announced that the 
name of its sales development department at Marcus Hook, 
Pa., has been changed to textile research department. The 
change has been made to clarify the purposes and nature of 
the department's activities, particularly during the war pe 
riod. 

The textile research department is chiefly concerned with 
aiding the textile industry in the improvement of processes 
and the development of better fabrics. Currently a large 
proportion of its effort is devoted to problems connected 
with production of military equipment made of or contain- 
ing rayon. 

Much of the department's experimental and _ research 
work is carried out in its textrle unit, housed in the same 
building, which is one of the most advanced research and 
developments projects associated with the American textile 
industry. 


ttention Men! 


Roofs waterproofed and maintained at low cost. 
Asphalt-Asbestos Roof Coatings and Plastic Roofing 
Cements a specialty for more than 20 years. Write or 
wire us for information and prices. 


CAROLINA PRINT & VARMISH C0. 


Division of 
Fiber Manufacturing Company 


Newton : . . . North Carolina 
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Half-Year Rayon Yarn Shipments Top 
' Same 1942 Period 


Shipments of rayon filament yarn by American producers 
| to domestic consumers totaled 342.600.000 pounds for the 
i first half of 1943, an increase of $ per cent, as compared 
with shipments of 231,400,000 pounds reported for the 


corresponding 1942 pe riod, states Rayon Organon, pub 


lished by the Textile Economics Bureau. Inc. 


June shipments alone aggregated 39,600,000 pounds, 
adds the publication, which compares with shipments of 
11,800,000 pounds reported for May and 39,000,000 
pounds shipped in June, 1942. Filament rayon stocks in 
producers’ hands totaled 6.400 OOO pounds as of June 40). 


1943. compared with 6.700.000 pounds on May 31. and 


~ 


000.000 pounds on June 30, 1942. 


’ For the first half of 1943, rayon staple fiber shipments 
totaled 78,700,000 pounds as compared with 75,800,000 
pounds shipped in the first half of 1942, an increase of 4 
per cent. June deliveries aggregated 13,300,000 pounds as 
compared with 12,900,000 pounds in May and 13,700,000 
pounds in June, 1942. Stocks of staple fiber held on June 
30, 1943, amounted to 2,900,000 pounds against 2.800 000 
| pounds held on May 31, 1943, and 2,300,000 pounds held 
on June 30, 1942. 
| An explosion in one of the plants of the largest aceta’ - Textile production would stop 
iF yarn producer seriously curtailed the oOutpul of that pro tomorrow —if this little piece of 
ducer during June,”’ states the Organon. ‘This situation is , 
Esper tally serious in view of the fact that the civilian market metal failed, 
is depending more and more on acetate yarn. According to 
latest reports; repair work is going ahead rapidly and much But who can check a thousand, 
of the plant was back in operation by the end of June.” . ora million, orthe several million 
| 3 7 travelers that are needed daily, 
Marcus Hook Viscose Plant Gets “E to “keep ’em spinning?” 
fl The Marcus Hook, Pa., plant of American Viscose Corp.., Even the most expert buyer of 
: the oldest rayon produc ing plant in the United States, has travelers must finally depend on 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for outstanding per- 


formance on war work. This is the first ““E" award to be his source of supply. And that is 
made to a rayon-producing plant. The Marcus Hook plant, just what buyers of Carter Trav- 


which commenced production in 1911 and pioneered the 


production of rayon in this country, has been engaged for elers are glad to do. They know 

4 some time in making higher strength rayon yarns for use that we know the importance of 
in fragmentation bomb parachutes, aerial delivery para- 

chutes, aerial tow targets and other military equipment. The uniform dependability in every 

3 presentation ceremonies were held at the plant July 14. single traveler. . . That is why 


they buy the A. B.C. Traveler. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 
Chemical Company CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


The knapsack a soldier carries. now known as a combat 
kit, which contains trench tools and iron rations. is made 


of stout cotton canvas. His canteen is covered by the same 
material. 


Cotton, America’s second most vital war material. comes 
off America’s looms at the lightning speed of 815 miles an 


hour, every hour of every day tn the vear. 


2 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers Friend” 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


North Carolina Commission Rules On 
Unpaid Vacations 


Some 10,000 workers in 16 North Carolina textile plants, 
located at Alamance, Asheboro, Burlington, Charlotte, Ker- 
nersville and Winston-Salem, are affected by a determina: 
tion of the N. Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion made public recently by W. R. Curtis, acting chairman, 
that their employers have customary and well-established 
unpaid vacation periods, with respect to which these work- 
ers will not be considered: eligible for benefit payments. 


For all firms. the vacation periods involved include one 


during the summer—in most cases the past week of July 4; 
and for 14 of the 16 textile mills. Christmas week as well. 


The announcement by Commission Chairman Curtis fol. 
lows action taken as a result of a new statutory provision in 
the unemployment compensation law. The 1943 legislature 
wrote in a special stipulation as to the eligibility of clamm- 
ants during customary unpaid vacation periods. Whenever 
these are not longer than two weeks in any year, and em 
ployment is available to a worker at the end an estab- 
lished customary vacation, he shall not be considered as 
available for work or eligible for benefits during that time. 
Thus, customary vacation periods for the 16 textile plants 
are not considered as weeks of compensable unemployment, 
and the firms are relieved of the clerical burden of filling 
out 10,000 separation notices for the workers. 


Army Finds Vinyon Useful 


The U. S. Army Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has awarded contracts for a quantity of special braid and 
cord made with the new elastic Vinyon developed by Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., it has been announced, The braid is to 
be used in garments for the WAC and the cord will serve 
as canopy suspension cords of U. S. Army jungle hammocks 
for use in the tropics. In both applications, elastic Vinyon 
is being used instead of rubber. For tropical service it 1s of 


particular value because of its ability to resist deterioration 
caused by heat, humidity and the effects of weather. 
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All Sales of Better Rayon 
Fabrics Are Now Under 


Maximum Price Ruling 


Sales of “better rayon fabrics’ by 
converters were removed from the pro- 
visions of the price regulation apply- 
ing to finished piece goods and placed 
under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation in a move announced re- 
cently by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

“Better rayon fabrics” are those con- 
sisting of 75 per cent or more of rayon 
sold to dress manufacturers whose 
minimum rayon dress price line is 
$16.75. They also include fabrics 
which are the same as those sold to 
such dress manufacturers but are sold 
to retailers. They also may be fabrics 
sold to retailers which were of a type 
sold in 1942 to retailers at a minimum 
of 85 cents for plain dyed or $1.00 a 
yard for printed goods. 

This change was made in order to 
provide a more satisfactory method of 
governing the prices charged by these 
specialized converters whose costs of 
operation vary and therefore are difh- 
cult to subject to a specific method of 
pricing. The change also was made for 
the purpose of disposing of petitions 
for interim relief filed by such convert- 
ers. Under the General _Maximum 
Price Regulation these converters, who 
are limited in number, will determine 
individually the prices for these fabrics 
on the basis of the highest prices they 
charged during March, 1942. 

Prior to this Amendment No. 12 to 
Maximum Price Regulation 127—Fin- 
ished Piece Goods—converters of ‘‘bet- 
ter rayon fabrics’’ were permitted to 
file petitions for adjustment. As a re- 
sult of the petitions filed, OPA has 
come to the conclusion that the sale of 
those fabrics by converters predomi- 
nantly engaged in such sales would 
best be adjusted by a general amend. 
ment to the regulation. The provision 
took effect July 5. 

Under the provisions in effect prior 
to issuance of Amendment No. 12, the 
converters of these fabrics who had 
properly filed petitions for adjustment 
and had received notice that the peti- 
tion had been docketed were permitted 
to sell the goods in accordance with 
the provisions of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, with final set- 
tlement to be made at prices no higher 
than those finally approved by OPA. 

This exemption from the provisions 
of Regulation 127 applies to sales of 
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better rayon fabrics’’ made by con- 
verters who were predominantly en- 
gaged in the business of selling such 
fabrics during the years 1939, 1940 
and 1941. 

A previous amendment, No. 9, 
established the method for pricing rel- 
atively expensive cotton dress fabrics 
by providing a new table of division 
factors to be used in arriving at a max- 
imum price for the so-called “fine cot- 
ton wash goods.” 

In view of the fact that the provis- 
ions of Amendment No. 12 render the 


filling of petitions unnecessary, that 
séction of Regulation 127 is revoked. 
However, any converter exempted 1s 
required to file his name and address 
with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and to cer- 
tify that he comes within the provis- 
ions of this exemption. 


Arctic clothing for our soldier of 
today does not mean parkas and fur 
gloves but a wind-resistant cotton suit 
which covers soft, light layers of insu- 
lating material. 


‘There's no time for “kid glove 
handling” today at supply points 
serving our armed forces. Products 
must be packaged for punishment 
... for crushing, twisting, bursting 
strains unknown in normal com- 
merce of peace time. 

Yet package weight and bulk 
must be kept to a minimum, to save 
precious cargo space. The answer is 
Stanley Steel Strapping reinforce- 
ment. It provides the needed extra 
protection for the longest transit, 
the roughest handling. 


STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING AND Plenty 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


are speeded un... container cost and 
shipping-room man-hours per unit 
are effectively reduced. Check on 
its advantages for your shipments. 


The Stanley Steel Strapping Sys- 
tem includes tools and accessories 
for every type of shipping container. 
Write for details). The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 


1843 [ STANLEY ] 1943 


Trade Mark 
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x LOOM PICKERS and 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them. 


DUNNING & GUSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ful-0-Trant 


new universal applicative 


Processors ear for all fibers in any 
torm or machine. Technical 
e service available upon request. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC. 


213 EASY TREMONT AVENUE ~«- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Many Varied Post-War Uses of Nylon 
Are Predicted 


Nylon, now wholly at war, is expected to find a wide 
variety of new uses with the coming of peace, Dr. G. P. 
Hoff, director of nylon research for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., stated recently. 


These applications, he stated, will probably range from 
evening dresses and men’s shirts to featherweight tents, 
scuffproof shoes, durable and easily cleaned automobile up- 
holstery, rustless and stainless window screens and sash 
cords that should last almost as long as the house. 

Dr. Hoff's discussion of the development and uses of 
nylon was part of a symposium on the present and future 
of the chemical industry, held at the recent dedication of 
the new Goodyear Research Laboratory at Akron, Ohio. 

In the plastic field, extruded nylon strips, pigmented to 
any desired color, have made unusually weather-resistant 
‘rattan”” seats and backs for outdoor furniture, the speaker 
said. Similar material, in narrow widths, has been consid- 
ered for bus and trolley seats. 

Dr. Hoff pointed out that nylon is not one substance but 
a whole family of compounds. Already ten different types, 
each with distinctive properties, are being made. The the- 
oretical number of nylons runs into the thousands. 

While nylon doubtless will have plenty of competition 
from other synthetics whose development has been speeded 
by war needs, “there is one quarter from which little if any 
competition is expected,” the speaker remarked, ‘and that 
is Japanese silk.” 

Discussing nylon’s war contribution, Dr. Hoft mentioned 
parachutes, glider tow rope and bomber tire fabric. It was 
a break for the Allies that nylon was developed and had 
gotten into production just when it did. 

Dr. Hoff said that while a flier leaving a plane traveling 
several hundred miles an hour ordinarily waits until he has 
lost some of this forward speed before pulling the ripcord, 
occasionally circumstances are such that he opens his chute 
as soon as he leaves the plane. And in tests with dummies, 
nylon chutes have opened at speeds of over 400 miles an 
hour without bursting. 

Nylon cords for tires were considered early in the history 
of nylon and Du Pont began work at that time with one of 
the rubber companies, Dr. Hoff recalled. The testing of 
truck and bus tires provided information needed to go 
ahead later on airplane tires. 

“A number of American bombers, wearing their new 
nylons, took off from Wright Field for the Pacific war zone 
shortly after the Pearl Harbor attack, and in the period of 
war duty that followed, the performance of the nylon cord 
tires has been eminently satisfactory,’ he stated. 

Several rubber companies, including Goodyear, have in 
the meantime been making experimental tires using nylon 
fabric. Dr. Hoff revealed that the Du Pont nylon research 
section has produced a new yarn which is considerably 
stronger than the conventional hosiery type. 

The steaming tropics, where moisture and mildew rot 
shoe laces and shoe leather in a few weeks or even days, 
has revealed another possible use for nylon. Recently some 
tropical shoes, with rubber soles, heavy cotton uppers and 
nylon laces, were given an Army workout in Panama, and 
when they came back little was left but the rubber soles, 
somewhat worn, and the nylon laces, almost as good as 
new. 
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go into the manufacture of 


United States Testing Co. Praised 
By Admiral Woodward 


Praise for the careful testing of fabrics and shrouds that 
parachutes was expressed in a 
telegram from Rear Admiral C. H. Woodward, U. S. Navy 


(Ret.), which was read at the recent annual dinner of the 
United States Testing Co., held at the Union Club, Hobo 
ken, N. J. 


Lieut.-Comdr. Gessford. incentive officer in the materials 


inspection division. United States Navy, and his aides were 


guests at this annual event. They spent the day on a tour 
of inspection of the various laboratories of the testing com 
pany in which numerous types of war materials are put 


through the acid test before being accepted for use. 

D. E. Douty, president of the United States Testing Co.., 
opened proceedings with a talk on the function of testing 
Gessford 
followed with a brief address pointing out that the safety 


as a vital factor in the war effort. Lieut.-Comdr. 
of our fighting forces was often entirely dependent upon 
such materials as parachute cloth and life raft cloth which 
are tested in the testing company’s laboratories. 
introduced 
Brooks, both of 
and as a result of their 
conspicuous bravery had been decorated by the United 
States. 

After the tales of battle 


actual war maneuvers were shown depicting the role of the 


Following his talk, Commander Gessford 


William A. Schilbe 


whom had seen service in the Pacific 


Seamen and John 


and narrow escape, movies of 
parachute corps and emphasizing the importance of its 
equipment. This dramatically brought home to the testing 
company technicians the life-and-death importance of their 
work in testing the equipment before it was put into use. 
moves up and down, windingAhe twisted yarn evenly from 
the spool. 

In up-twisting the feeding spool is fitted with a flyer, or 
As the fast- 


revolving feeding spool turns. it carries the wire and yarn 


wire device. through which the yarn passes. 


with it to effect the twist and lay the yarn which is wound 
on the slow-revolving receiving spool. Up-twisting frames 


in this plant are of the double-deck type, providing two 
rows of feeding and receiving spools on each side of the 
frames. 

Spools containing thrown yarn are placed on a rack, 
preparation for the next process, a heat-treating Pra tz; 


which sets the twist. After setting, the spooled yarns are 


ready to be oiled and coned, as shown at the right. As a 
rule, four spools are unwound to form one pineapple- 
shaped cone and 16 spools to form one straight cone. The 


former. are generally used by full-fashioned hosiery knitters 
and the latter by circular-hosiery knitters. 

Kahn & Feldman, Inc.., 
when Louis Kahn and Herman Feldman became yarn deal- 


started as a partnership in 1898 


ers in lower New York. Nine years later the men operated 

larger quarters where they engaged in plying, twisting 
In 1914 it was decided 
to incorporate and obtain larger manufacturing facilities in 
Brooklyn. There silk throwing became the sole business of 
Kahn & Feldman. 
that in 1918 another silk throwing plant was opened in 


and dyeing various types of yarns. 


But esaienniee 3 increased to such an extent 


Parkersburg, W. Va. One year later a plant was constructed 
in Brooklyn to handle all silk throwing work in that area. 
[In 1937 another plant was built at Pulaski, Va., where both 


silk and nylon throwing machinery -was installed. 
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ASHWORTH BROTHERS, 


WOOLEN DIV. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Fall River *ttf 
Greenville tf 


Worcester 
Atlanta Tf! 


Philadelphia *tt 
Dallas tt 


*Factory tRepair Shop 


FACTORIES which assure an uni 


DISTRIBUTING which speed uj 


REPAIR facilitate convenie 

and prompt repairs and whicn again insure 
you against emergencies 


(Textile Supply Co.) 


t Distributing Point 


ment 


INC. 


Charlotte tt 


ASHWURT: 


CLOTH 


lic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


SERVICES 
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PIONEERS IN 
PRODUCTS 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos 
" Cards and for all Types of Napping Machinery * Brusher 
Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes * Lickerin 
Wire and Gornet Wire * Sole Distributors for Platt's Metal 


iT PAYS TO BUY 
EXPERIENCE! 


Dary’s methods of Ring Traveler craftsmanship 
didn't spring up “overnight” to fit today’s press- 
ing needs for Spinning and Twisting Production! 
Since 1897 Dary has been constantly striving to 
improve their products. 


Today they offer superior Ring Travelers, tailored 
to accomplish the war job you are doing! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta,Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PEACE OF 
FIRE BRICK) 


LONGER! 


GATES VvuULco ROPE 


V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quoarter-Turn 
Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 
SALES CoO. 


Allen Bidg. 
Greenville, Cc. 


ENGINEERING 


Buliders Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


LEATHER BELTING 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 


Goodrich Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 


218 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representative 


Box 244 
Phone 159-W 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. Greer, S. C. 
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WPB Seeks Solution To Camouflage 
Netting Jam 


The War Production Board acted rec ently to assure ful- 
hllment of requirements for camouflage netting needed in 
military operations. 


WPB ordered all cotton yarn producers to maintain 
weekly deliveries to specified camouflage netting concerns 
at a minimum rate equaling their commitments for this 
same purpose during the week ending May 15, 1943. In 
effect, this sets up an allocation system for providing net- 
ting manufacturers with sufficient supplies of carded cotton 
yarn. 


In addition. varn producers were ordered to supply other 
specified net manufacturers with a minimum quantity of 
yarn weekly, this quantity varying with each yarn producer. 


Deliveries of yarn through agents or dealers must con 
form to the directive. issued in the form of a letter to all 
cotton varn manufacturers. 


The letter also orders producers to maintain output of 
the types of carded cotton yarn needed by camouflage net 
manufacturers at a level sufhcient to fulfill the program 
established by the action. 


Officials explained that the directive was necessitated by 
the fact that the armed services have been experiencing dif- 
ficulty in fulfilling their procurement for camouflage net- 
ting. Already used in large quantities in military operations 
on various fighting fronts, the material is now literally 
standard equipment for ‘everything that rolls,” and, in 
addition, is used in thousands of yards for other camou- 
flage purposes. 

To meet the heavy demand, a number of mills that for- 
merly made such. things as lace, mosquito netting and simi- 
lar cotton fabrics have converted their facilities to 100 per 
cent production of camouflage netting. 


Bulletin On Controller Is Issued 


Brown Instrument Co. has just issued a new bulletin en- 
titled, “Brown New-Matic Time-Pattern Controller.” 

In some industrial processes it is not only essential that 
temperature, pressure, flow or liquid level be controlled at 
a constant point but experience has proven that it is desir- 
able to gradually increase temperature, pressure, etc., to a 
certain high value, hold at that value for a definite length 
of time and then decrease at a predetermined rate. 


In such processes as these the Brown New-Matic Time- 
Pattern Controller provides the proper time scheduling 
which insures continuous maximum production of finished 
products of uniform quality. 

Bulletin 87-1 describes in detail the operating principle 
of this two-unit Time-Pattern Controller: (1) the Pattern 
transmitter and (2) the control instrument. The text is 
fully supplemented with diagrams and illustrations of in- 
stallations. 

A section is also devoted to a description of applications 
and the advantages to be obtained by Brown Time-Pattern 
control of manufacturing processes. 


Copies of this bulletin can be secured by addressing 
Brown Instrument Co., Wayne and Roberts Avenues, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 
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Chemical Industries Exposition Dates 
Are Announced 


Dates for the 19th Exposition of Chemical Industries 

have been definitely set for the week of December 6 to 11. 

1943. Ninety per cent of the companies responding were 

enthusiastic for the holding of the exposition. These were 

, exhibitors in the 1941 exposition held in New York. The 

long series of exhibitions, held biennially, dates back to 
L915. 

This year Madison Square Garden will be the scene of 
the event instead of Grand Central Palace. The change 
results from the fact that the U. S. Army has comman- 
deered the exposition floors of the palace as an induction 
center. Following a survey of various building facilities it 
was found that the garden is the only building available in 
New York City suitable for the needs of the exposition. 

All exhibition space will be on one huge floor. However, 
the actual amount of space available will be approximately 
one-half of that of the 1941 exposition which was held in 
the palace. Sizes will vary from 22x14 feet to 8x11 feet. 

Industrial exhibitions of the character of the chemical 
exposition have proven most helpful in the war effort in 
many ways. As in peace time, it brings about an inter- 
change of ideas and solves many problems. Exhibitors wel- 
come it as an aid in post-war selling and distribution of 
their products which will be available when their war efforts 
have terminated. Getting more from present equipment 
| through efficiency and making it last longer will be factors 
t in the exposition program. 
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Cushion Surface Wood Rolls Obtained 
By Felt Jackets 


[In many industries wood rolls are in common use not 
only because of their lost cost, but for some kinds of work 
the surface of wood has valuable physical characteristics 
that are not duplicated by any other material. For example, 
a pair of good squeeze rolls produces a marked different 
squeeze at the nip compared to rolls having surface of 
metal, rubber or other materials. 

In some cases, the type of work calls for a still different 
character of surface—one with more cushioning effect. 
Woven felt is one material that provides an ideal cushion. 
To use this material and avoid all seams or joints, felt cov- 
erings are woven in tubular form, not unlike cotton fire 
hose. Size of such tubular felt jackets is naturally deter. 
mined by the size of the body on which they are to be 
mounted. Furthermore, thickness of the felt is determined 
by how much cushioning effect is desired. 

These cushion jacket rolls of Shaf-tite construction are 
available in many sizes today. To insure the jackets cover- 
ing full length of face of roll, they are made extra long 
and come down over the ends of the roll, and in many cases 
metal end plates are provided. Such rolls are made by the 
roll division of Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 


A new finish for cotton dress goods prevents linting or 
fuzzing. It is called Saylerizing and conserves materials, 
adds to the soil resistance, life and usefulness of both ser- 
vice and civilian fabrics. 


, 


Ask Your Fighting Men! 


COMP AN’ 


ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY ____ process FOR CONDITIONING FIBRE. 


Take advantage 
of Your Freedom 


AT LEAST 


10% Every Pay Day 


MINEROL 


THE OUTSTANDING CONDITIONER 
FOR TEXTILE FIBRES 


s. Join Us; We Have Topped Our 10%/, 


.—— War Savings Bonds Every Pay Day 


ORIGINATORS OF THE BRETON MINEROL 


SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR 68 YEARS. 
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and ECONOMY 6 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Terrell Machine (0..%:c 


Charlotte, 


Teast 
MERROW 
High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types S01, 582, 
503, 504, 505. 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Quality Results 
—High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling— 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair—Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Saitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


EDDLE FRAMES. = = 


HEDDLES 


= 
= THE SHUTTIE PEOPLE 


HAND CARDS * STRIPPER 


| 


i 


WATSON -WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


W. F. DABOLL, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


Dixon's Patent Re. 
versible and Lock- 
i in Back Saddle 
vith New Oilin 
Device three Sad- 
es in one, also 


Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. |. 
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Several Textile Patents Granted 


Recent patents awarded include several in textiles, ac- 
cording to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of Charlotte, 
N. 

Clifton E. McAllister of Batesburg, S. C., was the recipt- 
ent of a patent on a yarn drying device whereby the yarn is 
passed between the heat absorbing rollers disposed within a 
housing which has slots on its sides near the top, and hot 
air is forced upwardly in the housing through the yarn to 
heat the rollers and dry the yarn, and to spill out through 
the slots in the upper side portions of the housing. 

Other patentees include: Gilbert I. Thurmond and J. 
W. Jacokes of Asheville, N. C., and E. Brenner of Hender- 
sonville, N. C.. on the manufacture of mixed hayes and 
assigned to American Enka Corp., Enka, N ; John W. 
Jones of Greenwood, S. C., on a check kee pk sticks, 
and assigned to H. K. Bellwood, Greenwood, S. C.; and 
F. D. Lockman of Lockhart, S. C., on a feed mechanism 
for railway sewing machines, and assigned to Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co. of Worcester, Mass. 

Ralph R. Cone of Gastonia, N. C., has secured a patent 
on an apparatus for strumming a sheet of warp after it has 
been sized to cause the warp ends to separate from each 
other. It comprises fingers which move in an arcuate path 
across the sheet of warp for depressing, moving laterally, 
and releasing the warp ends to cause them to separate from 
each other. 

Improvements in the printing of textiles to produce half- 
tones, mat effects and the like are described in an Austra- 
lian patent (No. 114,954) granted to W. Geiringer. In 
this process a resistant is applied onto the fabric by means 
of a screen or roller. The resistant, which may be under- 
printed or overprinted, prevents the printing color from 
penetrating the textile or developing to the same extent as 
would occur on untreated or unreserved parts. One suitable 
resistant, containing glycerine, consists of: 


Gm. 
Sodium sulfate 50 
Gum tragacanth (six per cent) 


New Apparatus Tests Fibers 


An automatic apparatus, developed at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, tests and records photographically the 
strength, elasticity and extensibility of textile fibers. It is 
the work of Dr. Milton Harris and his associates of the 
Textile Foundation. 


The new sensitive apparatus uses photo-electric controls. 
It measures the mechanical properties of individual fibers 
under continuous loads, and may be used to make a point- 
by-point record at constant rate of loading. 


Important and scientific and technical advances have been 
made in the textile industries resulting from studies of the 
mechanical properties of the fibers used. This instrument 
promises accurate results, quickly obtained, which will 


prove very valuable. 
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New Constructions of Woven Decorative 
Materials Determined 


Modified rules to determine what are ‘new construc 
tions of woven decorative fabrics and a method to facilt- 
tate manufacturer pricing of ‘in-line’ ceilings for fabrics 
not sold or delivered during the base period have been sup 


plied by the Office of Price Administration. 


The provisions in no wav will aftect prices of these fab 
rics which are customarily used for drapes, automobile or 
furniture slip covers and furniture upholstery. 


Because under Maximum Price Regulation No. 39 
Woven Decorative Fabrics, OPA limits the number of new 
constructions offered or sold by a manufacturer during a 
calendar year to ten per cent of his total of 1941 construc- 
tions, many manufacturers have sought a means of increas- 
ing the variety of their offerings by reintroducing numbers 
which they had long since discontinued. 

The original definition of a “new’’ construction, stipu- 
lating that it is a fabric introduced after July 13, 1942, ts 
now modified by specifying that it is a construction not 
sold between July 11, 1941, and July 13, 1942. This modi- 
fication reflects the original intent of OPA that any con- 
struction not current in the manufacturer's line within a 
reasonable time prior to the 1942 date should be treated as 
a new construction. 


The period now stipulated will enable manufacturers to 
treat as “‘old’’ constructions all fabrics which were actually 
current on July 13, 1942, and at the same time will elimi- 
nate the possibility of reintroducing as ‘‘old’’ constructions 
those long since discontinued. 


The definition of “construction” is also modified to take 
cognizance of the type of loom on which the fabric can be 
woven most efficiently. “Clearly,” said OPA, ‘two fabrics 
differ substantially if one is normally woven on one type of 
loom and the other on another type of loom.” 

Thus, a fabric woven most efhciently.on a dobby loom 
will, under this definition, be a different construction from 
a fabric otherwise the same except as to pattern but most 
efhciently woven on a jacquard loom. No distinction is 
made, however, between a plain loom and a dobby loom. 

This definition of construction will also enable a manu- 
facturer to take account of the cost differential between two 
types of looms in determining an ‘‘in-line’’ maximum price. 

Under the present terms of the regulation, a manufac- 
turer has no certain way of knowing whether his interpre- 
tation of an “in-line’’ price is correct until the price he has 
submitted to OPA has been approved. Such prices apply to 
fabrics not sold, offered for sale, or delivered during the 
base period—July 11 to September 10, 1941. 

In order to facilitate “in-line’’ pricing, OPA now estab- 
lishes as part of the regulation the formula it has used in 
approving ‘in line” prices. This formula is now to be used 
by manufacturers in determining their own “in-line” prices. 

With this change in the regulation it is no longer neces- 
sary for a manufacturer to obtain approval of an in-line 
price from OPA before he is permitted to deliver a fabric 
being priced under this provision. The manufacturer, how- 
ever, must submit a report containing his interpretation of 
the maximum price determined under this formula before 
he may deliver the fabric but need not wait until this inter 
pretation is approved. 
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Where lubricated rings are applicable, our Eadie designs provide 
the finest traveler raceway yet devised, permitting production speeds 
variously reported at 25% to 50% greater than best previous opera- 
tion. Even in standard styles, there are substantial advantages from 
installing new DIAMOND FINISH rings to replace worn equipment. 
Under such circumstances, production gains of 10% and more are 
common experience, Let us help you speed the production that will 
speed Victory! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and JIwister Rings since 1873 


Siainless Clad Steel 
Moonel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


EST 
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SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executive: 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell. 528 C lairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6267: K. J. Pedersen, 301 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-2003). 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley, 9837 Cherukee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn... Phone Chattanooga 8-2685: John C. Brill, 300 Magazine St.. 
New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5559. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 ve Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit, Mich. 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond. Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C Room 714. 101 Marietta St. Bide. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Koom 209. Jahncke Bide... 816 Howard Ave.. New Orleans, La.: 619 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 812 Keller Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Chariotte, 
N. C.. Hugh -uckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
ogee = Paul F. Haddoc k. Charlotte Office: BE. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

Sete Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greens- 
coe ms Se B. Suttle, Jr.. 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. 
Y oungchild, South St.., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile 
l.ancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. me: We 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Head. 
quarters: 1211 McCall St., Charlotte, N. C.. Mer., Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4078: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.., 
Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 1211 McCall St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. 
Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127: Warehouse, 1211 McCall St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS... Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.:;: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO.., Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A. 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N,. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis. 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee Ave.., 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP. S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib- 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char- 
lotte, 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, ag 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St., Fall River, Mass. N. C. 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 844, Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. =, em J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974; Raiph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 


C. Turner, 107 16th St... N.W.., Phone Hemlock 2113, Atianta, Ga.: Har- 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 
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BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Sltever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Ubler, Spartanburg, 
S. Ci: R. C. Young. Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


. _— FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton .C. Plow. 
den; Dallas, Tex., Kussel!] A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... Nashville. 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., Knoxville. Tenn.;: J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 8192. 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.: eit L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 4690, LaGrange, 
Ga.: Gordon W. Enloe. . Box 851, Gadsden, Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 800 Woodside Blidg.. Tel, 8718, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at 
Noe Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro- 
kera Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Atianta Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industria! Chemt- 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro. N. C.. 
W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg.. 
Spartanburg, S. C., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co... Comer Bldg. 


Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Wood. 
ward, Tel. 8336; Dallas, Tex., 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. Wood. 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1886 E. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John EF. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
a. 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, .. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C.; J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan. 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. letaues: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co.., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal. 
las, Tex.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.., Salisbury, ie 
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DENISON MFG. CO., THE. Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. 
Cc. Sou. Service Repr.: L. B. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 § ring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. . Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
Ga. 


DODENHOFF CO.. W. D.. 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware. 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., Le 
hoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; 
N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 
0. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane. Greenville. S. C., Tech. Repr. 


PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
38-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
’. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.;: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., hia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte, N. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MAC HINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. € 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Plants, Southern 
ranklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. O. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
l.assiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road. ee. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. Sturtevant, 210 FE. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dudley H. Kh. Wigg, 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bide.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer.. Law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 495 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, ae 
Stigen, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229: 
Raleigh Gossett. 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150: Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO., 1396-1398 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Rep.: William A. Prince, Hendersonville, N. C. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, Ss. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte. N. C.: G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.;: Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.;: New Orleans, La.;: Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. Atianta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. Iimer J. McVey, Maer.: 
ae Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen. 
tatives. 


H. & P. SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
The Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Columbus Iron Works 
‘o., Supply Dept., Columbus, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 808 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1301 . More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.., 
Baltimore. Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 3898. Glen Allen, Va.: S. P. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. O. Box 1507, oe 3 — N. C.: C. G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N : L. Brooks, 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. Reilly, 2788 A aoe Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. O. Box 085, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 8-8692, 
Charlotte, N. C 
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HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 5. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 838 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 5S. B. Hen 
derson. P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C.: Asst. Sou. Service Mgr.. H. McM. 
Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Charlotte, N .; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co, Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C. 
Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C.;: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 5S. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.. 
Atianta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann 
Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


JOHNSON & SON, Inc., S. C., Industrial Wax Div... Racine, Wis. 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mer. for Textile Finishes: RK. A. 
Bielawa, Special Textile Rep., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 726 Ponce de 
Leon Place, N. E.. Phone Hemlock 0448, Atlanta, Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Lier, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St.., Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. GO. Box 244, Greer, S. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP. New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 
Frank Burke. Phone %3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.., nat ae Pa 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1088, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside —~ Greenville, S.C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. INC... THE. 60 East 42nd St... New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg... Char 
lotte, N. C.. Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn, 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep., Mellor. Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Paul C. Thomas, Treas. and Gen. Maer. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 868, 
Greensboro, N. C., Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. McCor- 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mgr.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green- 
ville, S. C.. Office, Room 812 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St.., Charlotte, N. C.;: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bid . Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greens oro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
l. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr., 
Masonic Temple Bldg.. New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 854 Pine St.,. Pawtucket. R. 1. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. Cc. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills. N. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.;: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps. : ry Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Industrial Supply Co., 
Inc., Clinton, G. Hamner, Rox 267, Gastonia, N. rode A. G. 
Murdaugh, Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York Cit 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 8-7191., Charlotte, N. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
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NORTH, FRANK G., Inc.. P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.: P. O. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. O. Box 836, Greenville, 5. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


ONYX OIL, & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Kiumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: > 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


eee CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEASE & CO. J. N., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


PENICK & FORD. LTD... 420 Lexington Ave... New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. We: ar. Sou. Sales Mer... 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.., 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
eo Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. utheastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Bidv., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 22-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green- 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta. Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-20 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ul. Sou. Reprs.: Signode Steel Strapping Co., 118 Courtland St., 
SE. Atlanta. Ga.. Phone Walnut 6852: O. B. Shelton, 908 Lakeview 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.. Phone 6935; P. E. Odendahl, 705 Tchoupitoulas 
St.. New Orleans, La., Phone 4714; Signode Steel Strapping Co., 19 
Winthrop Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At- 
lanta. Ga. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Columbia, S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: I’. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga. A. F. landers, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright, 
Jacksonville, Fla. S M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, es 
N. C.s ©. C. Nix, ‘Charlotte, N. cC.: J. F. Whelchel. Columbia, S. C. 
G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Meservey, 134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan 
der, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Kd., Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead Si. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Termil- 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 20978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION Charlotte, N. C. Earle 
Whitton, Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 18376 Graham St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. 
Merritt. 549 Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt. 1428 
Peachtree St., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 8018 Monroe St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO.. A. E.. “ge + lll. Sou. Offices. 2000 Rhodes- 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; 
lillon, Asst. Southeastern ‘higr. Sou. Reps. : George A. Dean, 


H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'’Steen, 


Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham... Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CU., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. 5S. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. c. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, 
A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W.. Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive.Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. : G. J. MeLernan, 209 Hubbard St.. San Antonio, Tex.; 
ce . Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St.,. Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allie 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. 
Box 1917, Greensboro. N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd... Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga... H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Megr.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, Greenville. 
. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. —. 
Office, Johhston Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Mr... W 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: E. D. Estes. 1257 Bake 
Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C 


STEWART MACHINE CO. Inc., Ed S. Kempton, Treas., 882 N. 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
r. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va 
L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta... Baltimore. W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. _ Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and i, ' Ww. Meador, Charlotte, N. C. 
3 S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 

Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. ANlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Ala.;: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. 0. Box 816, Greenville. 
5. ©: BD C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


U, S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. lrovidence, R. I. Sou. 
aa: William W. Vaughan and Wm. I. Rose, P. O. Box 702, Green. 

e Ss. 2 re - B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike FE. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C, 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO. Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia. N. 
C. Also stock room tn charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, ¢ ha Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, 
N. C.; RB. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex.: R. B 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Fac. 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann. Box 825. Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papinl., Mills Ave., Greenville, S. W 
Searcy, III, Box 1238, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON. WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Blde.. Greenville. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga.. covering Ga., Ala. Tenn. and 
Miss.; George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 Henley Place, Charlotte, N. C.. 
covering N. C. and S. C. 

WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence. R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
802 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Route No, 
15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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PRODUCTS 


Pensols « Fulling & Scouring Com- 
pounds « Penetrants « Tar & Paint 
Removers « Liquid & Powdered 
Strips « Formetic Acid « Metachrome 
Mordant « Sulfinide WC (For Sul- 
phur Dyeing) « Softeners « Water 
Proofing Compounds « Fire Proof- 
ing Agent DJ « Wooncoline C W 
Woonco Size VMST Woonco 


DYESTUFFS 


Direct + Sulphur + Acid » Chrome 
Alizarine + Acetate + Vats 
Naphthol Salts 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Highly Trained Technical Men Always 
at Your Service 
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MANUFACTURERS and EXPORTERS 


Color and Chemical Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT, WOONSOCKET, R. 
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is his mind on his WORK 
or his WORRTES ? 


Worry “What if Doc insists | have that 


=: 


all 


“What if there's a death in my 
family?” . . . Provident Protectior 


r 


What i og 2. “Whet if | come down sick and  VVorr, “Wonder how Mom and the little 
today! mat con't can’t work?” . . . Provident Protection pay rascal are by now?” . . (He also 
next time: ay vid 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY — ‘ff 


CHATTANOOGA Since 1887 TENNESSEE 


@ Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (‘Emergency Income) Plans for over a Half Century @ 
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